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BOSTON COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


A GRADUATE PROFES- 
SIONAL SCHOOL, OFFER- 
ING A UNIQUE PREPARA- 
TION FOR THE MANY 
CAREERS IN THE 

SOCIAL SERVICES 


Family Counseling 

Child Care 

Psychiatric Social Work 
Public Assistance 
Community Organization 
Medical Social Work 


Address: THE DEAN 
Boston College School of Social Work 
126 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 





CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE AND. | 
THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE 


NEWS RELEASE 
CEREBRAL PALSY INSTITUTE: 


The Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New 
York City, Inc. will again sponsor this year a two week 
Cerebral Palsy Institute, to be given from January 21 
through February 1, 1952. Tuition for the course will be 
$25 Qualified physicians, ysical, occupational, and 
speech therapists, nurses, social service, rehabilitation and 
guidance workers, teachers, and psychologists are eligible 
The Intitute will include seminars, field trips, clinical 
demonstrations, and lectures 

This year ’ € aced upon the medical, 
ties of the 


f psyel 


socio-psyche ects of ment ibnormali 
cerebral palsi 
metrics to this fiel 


THREE MONTH POST-GRADUATE COURSE: 
Following the Institute, and starting on Fel ry 4, 

1952, the Coordinating Council for Cerebral Palsy in New 

York City, Inc ! operation with the College of Physi 

cians and Surg lumbia University, wil 

three month post-graduate ¢ yral palsy course fo 

fied physicians, occupa al, and physical therapists 


Didactic lecture n e medical 
t ti-prof 
p basis, in th 
n and about Greate 


of completion wil 
ntl 


mber of scholarships are at 


Full information and application blanks can be obtained from 
Miss Marguerite Abbott, Executive Director, The Coordinating 
Council for Cerebral Palsy in New York City, Inc., 270 Pork 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 














SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 





Programs Leading to the Degree 
Master of Social Science 
Academic Year Opens June 18, 1952 
Pregram of Advanced Study 
lo Prepare for Supervision, 
Teaching and Administration 


July 23, 1952 to July 29, 1953 


Smith College Studies in Social Work 


Contents for February 1952 


ror furthe: information nrite to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 








UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
School of Social Work 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


for men and women 


Leading to the Master of Social Work 
and to the Doctor of Social Work 


Generic Program and Specializations in 


Social Case Work Social Intergroup Work 
Social Group Work Social Work Research 


The next section of the Advanced Psychiatric Program on 
the doctorate level will begin September 1952. 


For further information write to School of Social Work, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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Where Did the Money 
Come From? 


The money came almost en- 
tirely from people willing to 
invest their savings in the 
telephone business. 





‘4000000 
Added Every Day to 
Serve the Nation 


The Bell System has made an average additional 
investment of $4,000,000 every working day in 
the last six years to expand and improve tele- 


phone service. 








Why Did They Invest 
Their Money ? 


They put their money to the 
service of the public only be- 
cause they felt the public would 
allow them a fair return on it. 





How Can Continuing 
Demands Be Met? 
With a fair profit the telephone 
company can hold and attract 
people’s savings for invest- 

ment in the business. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM A 











DIRECTORY OF ORGANIZATIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAI 2 Park Ave. NATIONAL ASSOC IATION OF THE DEAF, 
DEFICIENCY, INC. A National Associa York N rpor 1 nd 1 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 
mo 4 ted to the are, education. train nartered by 1 i >j Byron B. Burnes, President; Robert M 
a har 1 v t hem tr Greenmun, Secretary Ireasurer, Orgar 1 
2 9 an 188\ Incorporated 19( Objects: Edu 
cational, Social, industrial Welfare of the 
$6.00 per year ing—l t A available c 7 Deaf, Quadrenmal National Conventions. 
Publist Amer urr f Menta roug p by thools, churche Official Organ, The Silent Worker, 
Deficiency, quarter ) t nd fraterr rders, civ rrouy F year Lists achievements of deat m | 
AA.M.D. News, $1.5 . anu } t wi iA , "hi try, Education, Sports, and Religion 
; se t x tion for Parents of Deaf Childirer 


Directory of members 





numity placement and supervis 
defective children h “ 
; uning . and 








BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE 

\ Sebi ; NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON ALCOHOL 

; = “ SM, INC., 2 Kast 103:d Street, New 

York 29, N. Y nou profit’ organizatior 

established in 1944, to aid in the educatior 

AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR H! ¥ : f the public in matters pertaming to al 
BLIND, INC iS West t N , iW ag ees 2 coholism. It does not take sides in the Wet 
York ‘ wate ae Sha ha Dry controversy. It 1 jes speakers t 

"7 nterested groups ributes factual up 

biased literature 

mittees im commut 

try, at si ' 

committees 

acniom oan 

meet this 

FRIENDS SERVIC! COMMIT \ Rat sed 
(Quakers (1917 } ‘ sia aa fhe 





thitatior 
Secretary 


presenis the 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK Next Gay St., « Baal ts. 


ster 





AGUI 
Street, New 
jren'’s agencies 
veo standa s 
felds of w 
ther childrer 
rches. fraterna 
wok 
wena t NA 





NCIL OF JEWISH 
iway. New Y 23 
- g M Suge 
COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS | f . \RS SER\ 
OF AMERICA INCORPORATED. 13¢ ['H AND Ht MANITY 
Fast 44th Street, New York rma WEIFARE Menta 
. abour « peranive iT : ' ‘ ! ae 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FAMILY Migning moe - ee ated = a < OVERSEAS 
RELATIONS (ine. 1930) ected Pau! FRVICt sxatiun ol jor un 


ce 





ses 








e ut educ 


ite 


VISION OF HOME MISSIONS NATION 
87 Sunset Blvd AL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN U S.A.— 7 Fourth Ave 
é York ( nter , t 
ur work t heir wt 
UCATION AND SOCIAL. A 
lewis Affairs 
peace, social legisiatior 
nal direction keer 


intry 





AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS ‘ 


eadquarters 





area offices 
St. Lous 


mity 
Serv 
nue \ aid. An r asses ‘ 
s SUPPORI OF SCHOOL 
E DUCATION HEBREW UNIVERSITY 
JERUSALEM 23 Seni Sections ir 
{ 1 nd Councilerte 
«? rs 








ASSOCIATION FOR FAMILY IVIN¢( : THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR IN 
THE INTER! TIONAL CITY MANAGERS FANTILE PARALYSIS ae 120 Broad 

'N Street, Chicags I wav. New York 5, N A non-profit 
proving municipal administr ganization edged tc oy jirect and 

the Municipal Year Book, (2 unify the fight against infantile paralysit 
Management, monthly journal or and supported by the March of Dimes 

a | government, (3) Management Informe Through more than 2,800 Chapters serving 
1 Service for Cities on fee basis, (4 every county of the nation, it helps pay for 
AS SOCIATION FOR PS ¥ CHIATRIC Eight correspondence courses im municipa the best available care and treatment for 
TREA Wr details polio patients whose families cannot pay ful! 





MENT OF OFFENDERS management ite for more 

Neca Therapy Forum Dr Melitta costs unaided, regardless of age, race, creed 
Sch Chairman, 20 East 84th Street, . st color, and assists in staffing and equip 
> LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY ping local polio centers. It supports scien 


Non-profit. Free or low 4 
treatment Psychiatric treatment of Promotes a better understanding of prob 





: tific investigation into the cause, prevention 

adult and juvenile offenders. Monthly forum ems of democracy in industry through ite cure and treatment of infantile paralysis and 

meetings Workshop meetings in social pamphlets. research and lecture services and finances the professional training of scien 

treatment of offenders for social workers organization of college and city groups tific and medical personnel. It maintains a 

Information, call Jack Sokol—Wadsworth Executive Director, Harry W. Laidler, 112 year-round program of public information 
5 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. and education about the disease. 


6-2551 
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NATIONAL HEALTH AND ha peers 
RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 315 
East 40th Street, New York 16. cots 
ized 1945 to provide a nonprofit retirement 
program for health and welfare agencies to 
supplement Social Security. More than 
2300 organizations and agencies covering 
25,000 workers, use the facilities of this and to belt 
Retirement Association. The Plan provides 
transierability between member organiza 
tions rite for information 


Fourth 


satisfying 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
Ave., New York City To 
bring to everybody 
old, an opportunity to find the best and most 
recreational 
through participation in music, drama, sports 
and games, arts and crafts, nature activities ; 
adequate 
tecreation centers, swimming pools, 
athieric felds and other recreational facilities 


secure 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUID- 
ANCE ASSOCIATION, Campbell B 
Beard, Executive Secretary, 1424 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is the profes- 

sional orgamization for counselors and othere 

engaged and interested in vocational guid- 
ance and the publishers of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


America, young or 


use of ieisure time 


playground, 
beacnes 











NATIONAL HOUSING CONFERENCE. oie PLED CHILD 
5 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Washing- ‘1s ce 
rn D. C. A citizens’ organizanon, working 1) 
to help secure a hetter housed America, | 
promotng sium clearance, public low-rent 
housing, urhan redevelopment. and housing 
for families of middie :mcome. Acts as 
coordinating agency for housing intorma 
tion to labor, veterans’, religious. social wel- 
fare, educationai, minority and public in 
terest rganizations onthly newsletter 
special reports and studies throughout the 
year, and Annual Meeting. Lee F. Johnson 
Executive Vice President 


so 
D CHIL DRE N 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC., 114 
East 30th Street. New York. N. Y. Tele 
phone MUrrayhill 5 Activities 


CRIP 
5. —INC., 5-9720-9721 
Collects information at 


out correctional in 
stitutions and works to improve correctional 
methods and standards. Aids released prie- 
ners in their problems of readjustment by 
securing employment and giving such other 
assistance they may require. Austin H 
MacCormick. Exec. Dir.; Robt. R. Han 
num, Dir. of Vocational Placement 





THE VOLUNTEERS 
West 28:h Street, New York 1, N 
nationwide religion-social welfare organi 
zation founded in 1896 by Ballington Booth 
and Maud Ballington Booth to meet spir 


OF AMERICA, 34 
¥. SB 





NATIONAL 
NC 


INFORMATION 

East 42nd Street, N 

NATIONAL 
TION 
York. D: 


and Monthly 


TUBERCULOSIS 
1790 Broadway at 58th St., 
James E 
rector. Pamphlets of methods and programs nities 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
tions sold and distributed through state assc 
ciations in every state. American Review of 
Tuberculosis medical journal, 
Bulletin, 


Perkins, 


itual and waried physical needs of the un 
ASSOCIA adjusted and disadvantaged of all nation 
New alities and creeds thru institutions, poste 
managing di and departments in most major American 


Publica 








$10.00 a year; 
house organ, free 


This DIRECTORY appears in 





NATIONAL URBAN 


MARGARET SANGER ie ero, 
7 WwW S N.Y. 1 
M D Db 





LEAGUE, 
ed ir 


THE SURVEY twelve times a 


year. 


Rates are 40 cents a line (actual) 
per insertion. For information 
contact the Advertising Depart- 


ment. 

















Nomination for Survey Award for 1952... Last Call! 


I his year the Survey Award, established in memory of Edward 
T. Devine, will be given to an American who is active in the 
welfare field — laymen or professional — for imaginative and 
constructive contribution to social work within the past five years. 
Such a contribution might be an original, creative cauicowmaee in 
administration or reorganization; a new agency or service, or an 
unusual piece of community organization, effective locally and 
applicable to other places; a completed piece of research; leader- 
ship in social action; development or refinement of professional 
techniques; significant international service; the successful inter- 
pretation of social work to the community; leadership in the prac- 
tical improvement of race relations. 


Name of nominee: 
Past positions: 
Social nork or community 


Any significant publications: 


Outstanding contribution to social work prompting nomination: 


Why the nominator believes this merits national recognition: 


Signed: 


JANUARY 1952 


activities outside of official position: 


Persons nominated for the Award previous years and not 


chosen may be nominated again. 


All nominations must be filed on the form below, with two 
attached sheets as requested. Additional forms will be supplied 
by the Award Committee on request. 


All nominations must be received by the committee on or be- 
fore FEBRUARY 1, 1952. The Award will be made at the 1952 
National Conference of Social Work in May. 


Address: The Survey Award Committee, 112 East 19 Street, 


New York 3. 


Present position and address 


Address: 
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Another View of “Police and Children” 
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Among Ourselves No. dees be O) PAV Bh 


ON the eve of 1952, The Survey once 
again wishes all its readers a happy New 
Year. Behind the old, hopeful words is a January 1952 
clear realization of the abundance of un- ; 
solved problems that lie ahead for every 
living man, woman, and child. As we send 
forth our greeting, we are deeply aware of 
. Frontispiec 
the misery and want which depress more : 
than half the people of the world, of the I 
totalitarian chains shackling millions, of 
the slaughter of man by man which in 
Korea involves our own husbands, sons, 
and brothers, of the very real threat that 
civilization may disappear in a burst of \\ 
uranium or hydrogen atoms. she ace 

But we know, too, the other side of the I he Nex dy 
picture — that against the forces of evil 
there always have stood the forces of good, 
that the very restlessness which shakes an 
cient foundations is itself a sign of man’s 
belief in himself and his insistence on help- 
ing shape his own destiny. We share Wil- 
liam Faulkner's conviction that “man will | man W , 

He Como ELFARE 

prevail . . . because he has a soul, a spirit 
capable of compassion, sacrifice and en- 
durance.” 

In the last analysis, each man must 
create his own happiness by substituting 
love for hate, faith for fear within his own Ms 
heart. And so, thinking on these things, 
we of The Survey wish our readers and 
friends, ourselves, and the whole world— 

Happy Ww Stout 1952, by Survey As 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
x* * * u ation Office: 34 North Crystal Street Stroudsburg. Pa 


ess Office (AI) subscriptons orres} jet id change 
112 East 19 Street. New York : 


“A REAL BENEFACTOR of humanit Editor: Paut Kevtoce 
was t \ Einar Lofstedt t J ; | 
Swed ‘ 

Max at ul dinner g 


Stock he 


951 pri ner ' \ 

The Survey published on the Ist of the month. Price of single comes of t ssue, Sik 

Kriegl n By sub<cription— Vomestic: one year $5, two years $8. Canadian and Foreign: one year $5.5 

| } two years $9. Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Book Review Digest, Inde» 

the six | cel to Labor Articles, Psychological Abstracts, Public Affairs Information Service, Quarterly Cumu 
lative Index Medicus, Biography Index, Current Biography 


«kholm. this 


\ Cooperative Membership in Survey Associates, Inc., including subser Year $1( 
I 


English, one 
mn Jouhax, the Fr 
1951 Nobel P 
in Stortiy I ing some of public a I ve, | I executi 
| against 5 cent in 1940. Incr ( undation 
the aid to dependent children ¢ ‘ 49, when he 
chief target of the attacks because | merican Foundation 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE, which re number of illegitimate children h 1, from which 
he focus of attack in various rolls, have not kept pace with the 


| 


country, as two articles in this incidence illegitimacy in the country as 


1 
pages and 21 \ a whole, he stated Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
the main subjects of discussion at former director of the WAVES, was elected 
seventh annual meeting of the i president of the Assembly he pubh stem, and had 
tional Social Welfare Assembly ( ing | I lopment 
New York City on December 3 and 4 ROBERT B. IRWEN, one of the ' 
tured speaker at the luncheon meeting was foremost leaders in work for th 
Arthur J. Altmever, U. S. Administrator died on December 12, at Bremerton, Wash is death | " iting a history 
f Social Security, who seid that only : ington, at the age of 68. Dr. Irwin, wh ( he ind, sponsored by the Guggen 


percent of the population was now receis had himself been blind since the age heim Foundation 
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"SAY — GIMME A HAND" 





The People’s Unfinished Business 


Here are some of the major decisions that confront Congress and the 


American voter in a year of unprecedented peril and opportunity. 


ELIZABETH WICKENDEN 


SN 1946, 4 ConrERENCE ON Une inisttep Business 1x Social 

Legislation was held in Washington by a group ot 
social workers, union leaders, and others eager to sec the 
reluctant 580th Congress get on with the job of social ad 
vance necessarily interrupted by World War Il. Now 
that the nation’s vast productive capacity could be recon 
verted once again to improving the lot of its people, they 
| 


ICpres 


sion years in social security, housing, health, agriculture, 


reasoned, the great beginnings made during the « 


and related fields could be carried forward under bipat 


tisan sponsorship. But alas for the high hopes of a 


Today, as the 82nd Congress returns for the 


“busi 


past era! 
second half of its session, not only is most of the 
ness” discussed at the 1946 conference still unfinished but 
there is a host of new social pressures on families and 
ommunities for which relief is anxiously sought. 

More serious yet is the atmosphere of political tension 
in| Which social programs, once thought to be firmly 
Are challenged to such al ck 
Thus the 


woven into the social fabric, 
gree that their very survival appears in doubt. 
82nd Congress returns not only to an overwhelming array 
of unresolved social problems but also to a fundamental 
philosophical and political decision as to how much re 
sponsibility the federal government is going to take in 
their solution. 

At this close range, it is perhaps impossible to assess 
the changes which these intervening five years have 
wrought in our minds and social structure. Though 1946 
was a year that spelled disappointment to many hopes and 
expectations long deferred, it was nevertheless a_ year 
when postwar optimisms still bloomed, unblighted by the 
consuming fear of a new conflict. People still thought in 
terms of an economy which would permit swords to be 
beaten into plowshares and a social philosophy in which 


+ 


—For ten years the Washington representative 
of the American Public Welfare Association, 
Miss Wickenden earlier was on the staffs of 
several federal agencies. She now makes her 
home in New York City. 


| | 1 
food tor the spirit: as i Ti boty could on dvain 


take precedence over guns. But in 1952, committed re- 
luctantly to the grim decision that our military potential 
must be marshaled in resistance to aggressive Communism, 


, OF 18 


percent of our total national output, will be devoted to 
} 


Ire living in what the 


we face a national budget in which $60,000,000,00 


purposes of national security. We 
phrase-coiners like to call a “garrison state,” and the “wel- 
} 


fare state,” once so overloaded with conflicting hope and 


threat, seems all but forgotten in the resultant confusion. 


| HE NECESSITY TO TURN, SO SOON AGAIN, OUF 


energies to military goals seems to have had a profoundly 


A\TIONAIL 


\ ' 
on those normaily vigorous 1 crusad 


he advan 


discouraging effect 

ing elements which serve to spearhead t ( 

; ; 

The cepressing eflect on ou political 
hope, 


e ot 


social progress, 


lite is everywhere in evidence. How to restore 


1 
vigor, and perspective to humanity's crusade in behalf of 


a better life for all its individual members is the great 


challenge to American democracy in 1952. We have al 


ready taken up the gauntlet flung at our democratic in- 


stitutions from the other world of communism. How 


now to deal with this discouragement which arises from 
within? Certainly not by grieving for hopes which proved 
so fragile and unproductive. The reality of worldwide con- 
flict cannot be ignored by those who seek, within the 
are struggling to sal suard, a 


better human life here and now. 


their problem and their tactics must be cast in this setting; 


democratic framework we 
Their evaluation of 


their effort must take this reality into partnership. 

The first reality to be faced is not encouraging. For 
it is a hard fact that the initial impact of military mo- 
bilization has created a political crisis for fede: il social 
This crisis involves their very capacity to sur 
Security requirements 


programs. 
vive within the defense economy. 
now place such heavy continuing demands upon the 
federal treasury that, for the first time, extremists of both 
parties who never accepted the role of the federal govern- 
ment in the field of human welfare find effective ammuni- 


tion for their position. Many members of Congress who 





security is a staggeringly heavy charge against the cur 
rent productive output of the nation but it must be met 

the remaining segment of national income 
retween personal income and social expenditure. Thes« 
are commitments which have been 
democratic 


process. Whether we meet the 


before we sli 


( 


| 
made under out 


cost througl 
taxation 


iwainst Our current income, through borrowing 
against future product 


roduct 
the dollar 


form ol 


ion, or through the depreciation ot 
in galloping inflation (the most regressive 


taxation vet devised by man), it must be carried 
n the backs of all of us. Until people realize that it is the 
nation il SCCUTITN h { imposes this staggering bur 
€ up to meeting it with courage, reason, and 
will be contused by those who. offer 


Ht, WITH 


in excess of $350,001 


1] 
Ur COMpciHiny 
world. W< all 


nations whose 1 


ALONG 


environment 


in that way 


ve cIviliar nel a defense economy 
he l vernment ! ! 1 
finance them. To \ | | 


ho 1 nh consumpt 
Paul H. Douglas of Hlinois leading the driy 
( hile 


ion, IN 
luspices as well 
lren’s Bureau appropriat 
heartbreak t 


v 0 those whe 


income, 

vith deman { tional securitv. Hard 

n fought jong | it 1 dec 1 
: : 

tor the work of the Bureau ling 


] 
is currenuly it 


l 


ng th 
¢ { \ i qa of us all Ques 
ns NOUS Sel ns { ial pol \ ! ' { 
would never vo tl utright 1 


economy of 


cllare pr 


decisions, 
much 


and 


devot 


present 


how 
last item, 
} 





mucl hould be expended 14 
" , \ 
Vhis close shave 


; 
sable personal incomes 
n neluding the 
ull unresolve Sin | 


a 


f government, 11 
ssociatingy Ascal 


running 
ported 


sin 
I 
) mitments already have be 
“ae , 

on of whether 


etense com 
really dithcult de 
tinue 


crusel ind 


1 cCIsSIOHS Lic NOW Not between, s 
] | 14 | ] va eis ee +} 
ind to expand its | school It rather between 

re ; ; ; 
welfare will never be 1 | 


a new 
he school and the 


extra dol 
surable expenditures of privat 
ntri dividuals. 
Once the se basic ve been 
SOc] I 


l OT Sec mdary dk 
] 
us unpopular task if they | 


I burden fan 
] } 
uone mat 


mad al whic le series 
cisions must follow: how t 


IMpPose the tar 
lv and without adversely at 
let e further progress. It is utterly 

hem to pass judgment on the flounder 


ring m 
Cnssive } 


lvress so long as the cl 


live apa 


fecting the produc 


o maintain a stable relationshiy 
prices, and the goods available; how to 
| functions delegated to government among out 
multi lavered system. 

W lich 7 he last adds a | 
commodity . ee social welfare held. 
The cost of paving off past indebted bility 
incurred), 


city itself: how t 


between income, 
ectorat back he ne d vick the 
e the economic realities of the day. 
rity is a social benefit irticular element of confusion in the 
paid tor like any othet 


Until relatively recent times, responsi 
for such services as health, welfare, and education, 


fulfilling our commitments closely affecting the individual, was borne entirely by the 


iding our allies abroad, and providing 


states and their political subdivisions. This fact has mac 


ft 
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It Casy for critics to advocate the removal of the federal 
government from these fields without making a direct 
attack on the need for their continuance. The argument 
runs: having aided the states through the depression, giv 
ing them the impetus to launch many needed services, the 
federal government, with its huge national debt and vir- 
tually limitless military and international responsibilities, 
should now turn back full responsibility in these fields to 
the states. 

This argument, however appealing to an unhappy Con- 
gress confronted with the impossible task of trying to bal 
ance the federal budget of a nation still unwilling to pay 
the defense piper, is quite unrealistic. There is no evi 
dence of a lessening of economic and social pressures 
which originally brought the federal government into the 
welfare field. If anything, the emphasis on a long ume 
defense program intensifies the role of the federal govern 
ment in the total economy and speeds up the forces con 
tributing to economic centralization and social mobility. 

State revenue problems are aggravated by Washington’s 


increasing tax demands, while the tax handicaps imposed 


by a nationwide industrial system on the agricultural and 
extractive states remain a powerful political factor. There 
is no practical value in wasting vain regrets on the 
agrarian decentralization envisioned by Thomas Jeffet 
son. Today's problem is to safeguard the immutabl 
social values so brilliantly formulated by Jefferson in an 
economy and a world scene utterly beyond his imagina 
tion. 

The writer is one of the majority of Americans passion 
ately devoted to the principle of decentralized administ: 
tion in these service fields, It is not simply a question of 
issuring the FESPONSIVENCSS ot the programs to humat 
needs, but also the importance to social progress of divers 
fication, ¢ xperimentatvion, and variety. This principl iN 
be served through the federal grant-in-aid system, w 
| CONCCIVCE 


Through this devi 


s equalizing financial assistance to. state 
| 


and state-administered 


exten 
programs. 


: 
it is possible to assure the financial basis for at least mini 


Americans, without im 


uniformity and 


mum standards of service to all 


posing the strait jacket ot centralized 


| HE DEVELOPMENT OF FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


he past two decades has safeguarded the function of 
state governments in a period when they might hav 

foundered under popular pressure for federal benefits. For 
example, those who decry the cost or principles of the 
| 


present grants-in-aid to states for old age assistance shoul 


| 
not overlook the still potent political appeal of the Town 
send Plan under which federal benefits, currently calcu 
lated at $175 a month, would be paid to all persons over 
sixty. Are we to retain and expand the grant-in-aid sys 
tem ol cooperauion between the three levels of our govern 
ment, leave the whole job to the states and localities, or 
let the federal government ultimately take over by de 
fault? 1 


This is a basic decision. 
It is probably utopian to dream that 


vigorous democ 
racy, with widespread popular participation, could ap 
proach the decisions outlined in this article in an orderly 
and logical fashion. Democracy necessarily proceeds to 
some extent by trial and error, reacting to pressures, and 
adjusting gradually to the exigencies of the time. But it 


is not too much to ask that political leadership which 
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seeks popular support should arrive at decisions on these 
questions and present them to the electorate. Further, the 
government should make available facts and figures on 
which such questions can be formulated and_ resolved. 
Above all, we who advocate a social philosophy and spe- 
cific programs to carry it out should speak from the solid 


ground of such decisions. 


| ERSONALLY, | AM OF THE OPINION OUR EXPANDING PRO 


ductive capacity can support both military mobilization 
and growing social benefits 7f we are willing to spend for 
them an increasing proportion of our personal income in 
the form of taxes. I believe the federal government is 
going to have to continue and to increase its financial 
support for welfare activities, recognizing the creative role 
of states and localities in their development and adminis 
tration. And I believe that the American people will not 
now turn their backs on the decision to share a part of 
the benefits of their great productive genius through 
governmental social programs. It is true that as a free peo 
ple they could return to the days of educating their chil 


dren themselves, bearing individually the risks of un 


employment, old age, and widowhood, living in slums un 


found it profitable to build decent 


lern medicine to 


til an entrepreneur 


housing, leaving the miracles of moc 


those with cash in the pocket to buy them, and generally 


drawing into their own shells. But this seems unlikely, 


given our nation i temperament, Common sense, and the 
realities of modern life. 


1 
Assuming that current confusions are dissipated in a 


renewal of hope and a return of economic thinking not 
hobbled | is ' 

iobbled by symbols, archaic concepts, and politic il distor 
social legislation remains unfinished 


: ; 
business for the second lap of the 82nd Congress? 


tion, what specific 
In all consistency, we must consider the first item of 


al business the setting of our financial house in order 


Walter Scott. NEA Service, Ir 


WHAT THE STATE OF THE UNION SHOULD BE 





tax legislauon. The Revenu whole field of health legislation with a smokescreen of 
sident reluctantly permitted t 


1 ti emotionalism. Not only are many in need of 


medical 
aa sak ea is ye at ataine : Te ee 

Inadequate o the need bul a Care unable to ¢ », dU 1 Whole series 
ge of compromise. It is not easy to translate the measures has failed to break through the rs Opposi 
ardor that fights to secure benefits for people tion to federal participation in solving health problems. 


t t 


| 
husiasm for taking money from people Most pressing of these is the rapidly developing shortage 


t 


But unless we fall under the delu of professional health workers, attested by such rehiabl 
sources as the Health Resources Advisory Committee. 

uct of some mystical financial mani Neverthe less, the prope sed bill to GIVE federal aid to medi 
hoice but to take this painful tax cal and other health training-schools, though carefully 
more inspiring area of pr arded against federal interference with professional 


ind academic freedom, 


} 
ly 


s drop from some political Christmas 


DCcaUuse 


pansion rol 


; ; ; : 
field might | 1\ compulsory health insur 


Even the ca USI levised Bolton bill. limited to ding 


iled to overcome the potent 


lation Opp sition. 


in the 82nd Congress 
profession includ 
Health Units bill 
provision of these units 
Even the argument 

s an adequate 


public health prot ma compelling defense 
necessity has not been sufficiently persuasive to offset the 
fear l health 4 Similarly, aid to 
respects school hx 
now and noncontroyv 
me morass. 
tv Agel 
Hardin 
In this 


] 


) 
tireiessly 


mMsurances 





] 


ntinued 
j 
ite insu e systems ol railroad 


n workers and of civil servants to the social security system. 
and The inconsistencies and inadequacies of the present un 
employment .compensation program remain a sore sub 


tession. 
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ject with labor even in a period of full employment. We military hospitals overcrowd facilities intended for mili 
The congressional attitude toward civil 


have not reached the goal of a comprehensive welfare pro tary personnel. 
defense, like that of the population at large, remains am 


gram, extending the protection of assistance and of services 
ind Congress declines to appropriate the money 


led—an aim incorporated tor so many Con bivalent 


wherever needed 

Forand bill tl 1] etal ; > etrnul nee len valine | 
gresses in a succession of Forand bills. for the fully organized system it simultaneously demands. 
The long struggle for a rational approach to military 
with the accompanying dilemmas 1 


T training and service 

HE PREOCCUPATION WITH ECONOMY IN RECENT CON educational policy—remains very definitely in the realm 
gresses has nearly halted the extension of the grant-in-aid of unfinished business despite the extension of the Selec 
principle into new areas of service. Many sound proposals tive Service Act. Similarly, the problem of protecting 


have gained considerablk support only to founder on the the purchasing power of the dollar in a 
economy argument. Among these are the Library Demon on which so m of the success or fail Eo 
stration bill to provide library service for rural areas, vari- programs depends, has been tinkered wi her than 


ck rense cconomy, 


r social 


ous proposals in the field of recreation, a labor extension resolved. 


service for workers’ education, aid to states for the educa 


tion of handicapped children, assistance to migratory E 

workers, and a host of others. Similarly, many proposals VEN THIS INADEQUATE CHECK LIST WOULD BE INCOMPLETE 
to extend the area of federally financed research have i lid not take account of the fact that the unfinished 
either bogged down completely, as in the case of the business of Congress in an election vear inevitably in 
Children’s Bureau plan for research into child develop cludes politics. This is a year when le | 
] sup right to dernand | I 


I g Irom and g1\ oO the 


ment, or have received wholly inadequate financia 
port, as in the case of the National Science Foundation. some clarification 
1 he 


; s , 
The defense program itself has cre ited new and still thinking. 


unmet social problems, including the concentration of limeligh 


population in centers of defense production or other dk 


fense activity. While the passage of the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services Act gave some r the 


ibsence 


lief, it made no provision for schools or the operation of 
day care centers Tor the children ol working mothers. 
Medical care for the wives and children of servicemen 
poses a dual difficulty: under the present system, families 
living away from military centers have no care exce} opportt 
I choice. 


what is provided by local agencies, while those living n¢ 


World Without Walls 


Robert Haven Schauffler 


When I sit down to music with my friends, 

And Mozart binds our bows in deep communion, 
We wake to an awareness that transcends 

All other joys that spring from such a union. 
ExpAtant we draw near the shadowy walls 

That sever, each from each, the minds of mortals, 
And then the subtle miracle befalls: 

Music dissolves our guarded inner portals 
As once it downed the walls of Jericho. 

Sensing the others’ every thought and feeling, 
In ways unlike the ways of earth, I know 

They find my hidden self no less revealing. 


Earth’s walls await a far more baleful sound 
Than Joshua’s blast. Oh for an angel song 

Instead, to melt these barriers that bound 

The minds of men! Good angels, clear and strong 
Let your high chant dissolve the walls to bring 

Such rare goodwill, such peace from pole to pole, 
As mark the moment of awakening 

When music brings awareness to the soul. 
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On the Labor-Management Front 


most ol 


union, 


ment we 


What the 


has ot be 


ing Wage 


industry 


JOHN A. FITCH 


NEGOTIATIONS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
w aspect when Stabilization 


lared in 


Adminis 


mid-December that no advance 


nee 
illowed to cover a wage increase. The 
, 
| own 


said, were “bargaining with their 
steel men had apparently countes 
Chairman Olds 


had 1 re 


said 
mcrea 


the government. 
U.S. Steel 


resident 


on 


union in fabric gy and other 


num industry. we unION has 


“basic objectives,” the most 


substantial wage incré 

ial Wage, a UNION shoy 
] ] en 

ondition of employment 

he union within 30 days, improve 


lemental wage understandings sucl 


' 
ums, reporting allowances, 


rem 
and more liberal vacation benefits. 


| 


S : 
ent workers are now members ol 


rsons most affected by a union shop 
be the new employes. 

union means by a “substantial” wage increas 
en revealed as this is written. Under prevail 
stabilization rulings, workers in the basic steel 
entitled to an increase of 


re said to be about 


six cents an hour. Various guesses as to the total wage 


cost of announced union objectives range upward to 


twenty or twenty-five cents an hour. 


SA 4 4 


IN VIEW OF THE PRESENT DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STEEL IN 


dustry comments on ] bor management rela 
the U. S. Steel 


] 


. Ina publication issued 


some recent 
tions emanating trom headquarters ol 
Corporation are of especial 
the lite of 


in September to celebrate ul i vear ol 


the corporation, the statement is made that within the 
present century “a revolution in thinking” has taken place. 
For example, Judge Elbert H. Gary, who was chairman of 
’. S. Steel for twenty-four years, refused to 


1919 strike. He | 


“according 
predominant ng 


the board of l 


1 t tl 


1 ' 
meet the leaders of th acted 


to his convic of that 


He “believed hi 


tions and the 
dav. 
terest of the emploves. ... He 


knew what was in the best jn 
‘ ] } 1 
belonged to the school 


] ] 
m the need and 


| 

cl 

| } ] ] 
unde } hairmanshil ol 


Myron C 


t I 


Consequ¢ 


] 
were sometimes employed 
employes t 
a 
iW In 


(nd now, 


form unions of their own 


rl 
heir CmMprlovers, 


} 1 
ive Dargaining has been acc 


that it has been written into the 
The book from 
titled, “Steel serves the 


U. S. Steel.” 


which thes 

he Nation 
It is written by Dougla 
to the chairman of th« 
duction by the chairman himself, Irving S. Olds. 


in illustrations, and in binding it 


, assistant 
ind contains an 


In type, 


corporation, intro 


is a fine example ol 


the bookmaker’s art. In content, it tells the story of the 


ind or its growth since 


and 


organization of the 
1901, technologically, financially, 
stresses the interesting fact that while the capacity of its 
the half 
century, its share of the total steel producing capacity of 
the country has declined from 44 percent in 1901 and 


corpor ition 


geographically. It 


mills and furnaces has more than tripled in 
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from 52 percent in 1907, to about one third at the end 
of 1950. 

Written in a sober style, the book provides much infor- 
mation that will interest engineers and other technicians, 
but the average reader will turn to the chapter entitled, 
“The Human Eler 


of one of the most creditable of the corporation’s endeavors 


vent.” Here will be found an account 


its campaign for safety. In 1906, the corporation 
launched a movement that made it not only the leader of 
the steel industry in that field, but one of the principal 
leaders in industry generally. As a result of this move 
ment, according to the book, the corporation's “combined 
accident frequency rate” declined “92 percent between 
1912 and 1950.” This record was contributed to by a fac 
tor not mentioned by the author—the organizauon ot 
“safety committees” of rank-and-file workers, who 


operated with management in removing hazards and in 
promoting habits of safety among the workers. 
The “revolution in thinking” has led to tremendous 


changes in labor-management relations. The most sig 
nificant ol these is, OF Course, the change from individual 
to collective bargaining. Another is the reduction in 
hours. For the first twenty-two years of the corporation’s 
existence the great majority of the workers in the con 
tinuous processes worked either 72 or S4 hours al week al 
12-hour day for either six or seven days. The over-all 
weekly average as given in this book was 68.4 hours in 
1902, and 69.2 hours in 1917. In 1950 it was 37.8 hours. 

The writer incorrectly states that it was the workers who 
‘forced’ the long hours on the industry “over the Opposi 


{ 


tion of employers” who wanted the 8-hour day “in the 


interest of greater preduction.” For this statement the 


in her “Lite 


cra 


writer obviously was indebted to Ida ‘Tarbell 


of Elbert H. Gary.” whe 
Was fooled by the Tact that 


Iron puddlers and workers 








in the sheet mills, in’ the 
1880's, who worked 10 
hours, did oppose an S-hout 
] } | 
In th ) Steel ! 
faatey.. however~Ilest tan 
naces open hearths nd Aare 
rolling mills. w the 12 _ a 
1 ! } 
hour day pre ed—it was 
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rightly—as authentic history, such a claim cannot be 
passed over without comment. It would be too much, 


perhaps, to expect Mr. Fisher to look up the facts in the 
| 


: ' 
columns of The Survey, where the story was told in de- 


tail, but he might reasonably have studied the files of 
Iron Age, the leading trade paper in the industry 


Sd 5 5 


Tue CIO convENTION WHICH MET IN NOVEMBER UNANI- 


mously adopted a “Statement on Ethical Practices.” It 


Was directed ma nly ainst racketeering, Dut it covered 


, + 
wide ground. <A significant paragraph was the tollowing: 





‘ } ] 1 

Each act of dishonesty or lack of ethics in the labor 
movement deprives workers of their right to honest, 
decent, democratic trade unionism single-mindedly de 


voted to the idvancement of the social welfare and eco- 
nomic well-being of American workers.” 

Bus-riding New Yorkers may be asking themselves, 
these days, whether Michael J. Quill, president of the CIO 
Transport Workers Union, was in the convention hall 
when that statement was adopted. At periodic intervals 
Mr. Quill creates a panic among several million citizens 


dependent upon local transit facilities by 


Ireatening to 
call a strike. Usually he gets enough concessions to yustify 


the removal of the threat and the panic subsides. 
The latest invitation to high blood pressure came last 


November. Having failed to get nine private bus com 


panies, handling about one third of the city’s total pas 
senger traflic, to agree to a reduction in h s with no 
loss in take-home pay—or as it later developed, with an 


increase—Mr. Quill announced that the drivers would 
probably strike, and he set December 4 as the date for a 
vote on the question by the members of the union 

The bus companies called attention to the fact that 
t contract had been entered into with the union in De 


cember 1950, to run two years. They pointed out that it 


provided for no change in working hours, made no pro 
vision for re-opening, and contained an unequivocal no 
strike, no-lockout clause. Mr. Quill made no denial of the 
existence ol such i contract, but explained that the com 
panies were “forcing” the union to strike by tailing to 
follow the example of the tv, Which installed 10-hour 
week on the publicly-owned subways last summer. When 
reporters asked him how he could legally call a strike in 


the face of 










| 
| 
| 








Giving Up a Baby 


For what reasons does a mother surrender her baby for adoption? How 
does she reach the hard decision? Here are answers based on 100 cases. 


HARRIET GATES OMAN 


LE MATTER 
ODS¢ rved 
hich he d 


The girl, 


“baby 


about Tourteen, 


toward the door” 
down the stre 
Is 


I pushe 


the nut 


secol cason may 


who convinced 


—By a former adoption worker at the State 
Charities Aid Association, New York City, non 


a free lance writer. 


] 


of separation immediately after her ild’s arrival. 


The length of the period between birth and permanent 


placement varies, depending chiefly on the baby’s rate of 
development and the mother’s ability to make a final 


decision. ‘There are two vital reasons why adoption agen 
cies would like to speed the process: first, to get the child 
settled early in his permanent home; second, to provide 
space for more children and thus to combat the black 


market In Dabies. 


ACING AND AbopTI CoMMITTEE OF THI 
Nid Association, New York City, mad 
100 mothers to determine how they used the w 

1 in relation to the future of their children. 
mothers were chosen at random from thos: 
l ] 


hariti s 


ISSIStTANCe i¢ 


and who had app 


} } 
need puoli 


89 and 1949. 


1e vears 19 Less than half came 


mes of the others wet 


from Wisconsin t 


IONS represe nted wi 


nun 


1 | 


expressed oT 
the final stey 
ld 


» the } irenthood of a chi 


25 mothers who 
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abilities to care for a child, and their hopes of supplying 
soon or eventually a real home with two parents. 

A few kept their children when they had no clear-cut 
ways devised, solely because an inadequacy within them- 
selves stemming from early childhood deprivations made 
it impossible for them to relinquish their children. A 
mother may be unable to delegate the care of the first 
person dependent upon her when she herself had not 
known security and love. Later, overwhelmed by defeat 
or realizing the injustice to the toddler or school age 
youngster, she may return him to the adoption agency. 
The caseworker may be fearful of the harmful effects of 
this possibility on the child but the mother has a right to 
make an effort to care for her own. The child, too, has a 
right to his own mother and to have her care for a_ time, 
rugged though it may be, can be important to him. 


: OF THE MOTHERS WHO MADE PLANS OTHER THAN 


adoption, provided homes for their babies by enlisting the 
aid of a husband, of the baby’s father, of friends or of pub 
lic assistance. One third obtained the help of relatives, 
and the remainder transferred the children to long tim« 
boarding care pending the establishment of homes. The 
time that they needed to complete these arrangements 
varied from a few weeks to ten months; in most cases, 
the plans were 1n effect between the fourth and_ sixth 
months of the baby’s life. 

One girl, just seventeen, was married when pregnant 
by a former boy friend, with the understanding that adop 
tion would follow. The adoption social worker helped 
) keep the child. The 
girl expressed these wishes convincingly to her husband 


her discover her hidden wishes t 


and to her large and understanding family. The mother 


and husband took the baby home from the hospital ten 
tatively, delaying but not canceling immediately the ap 
pointment at the adoption agency. The baby won over 


+} 


he entire circle, and tl | 


he youthful couple started theit 


family with the mother’s child. 

\ married couple kept their own child. After the baby’s 
birth they continued to insist upon adoption: the father 
because much quarreling had occurred over his question 
ng of his paternity although the date of birth had quelled 
his doubts; the mother because she wanted to save her 


marriage. The couple found when they talked over the 


1¢ caseworker and a family friend that both 


matter with t 
parents really wanted to keep their son. The family was 
reconciled within a month. 

\ career mother originally planned to take a job in het 
home community to be near her convalescent parent. Sh 
did not want to tell her people about the child she ex 
pected and planned to give up. However, when the baby 
arrived she found she could not part with him. She had 
loved his father who had been accidentally killed less than 
it month before the wedding date. The mother first 
approached a relative with a suggestion which was not 

|. She turned to a service agency and through 


them secured eraployment in her field which permitted 


accepted, 


her to keep the child with her in a faraway state. Mean 


while, someone else agreed to look after her parent. It 


took about six weeks to devise these pl. ns. 


The most dramatic solution was reached by Rose (all 

names used are fictitious), a retiring country girl. Her 
; ; “ih 

home life on the farm had been marred by friction and 


loneliness. She entered the armed forces and met a service 
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man who expressed great devotion to her. Just before his 
transfer he told her of his obligation to a girl at home. 
When Rose’s pregnancy was diagnosed an official attempt 
to locate the father was unsuccessful. Upon discharge, Rose 
expected to continue her education in her home state and, 
for that reason, she would be unable to support a child. 
She did not feel free to tell her parents about her problem. 
When she brought the baby from the hospital to the adop 
tion agency she said the prospect of parting was hard 
she hoped something would happen so sh could come 
back for her daughter. At home she was still unable to 
confide in her family and she was uncertain about telling 
a man who had become interested in her. She delayed 
her final decision for several months but eventually she 
made the reluctant request that the surrender papers be 
sent toa cooper iting agency in her own state. Almost be 
fore the papers arrived, Rose appeared in New York and 
introduced her husband—a_ friendly, mature-mannered 
person. He too, had a child, toddler age, and explained 
that his secure job provided adequate earnings for a family 
of four. The baby responded to both parents and left 
happily with the honeymoon couple. 

Ella had clung throughout her pregnancy to an adoption 
plan. She returned home after her recovery from child 
birth and registered for the next term at the university. 


When the baby’s observation was complete, Ella made an 
appointment to sign the surrender. Suddeniy she tele 


phoned long distance that her family had learned about 


the situation and they wanted to keep the baby and let 
her go ahead with her education; she felt capable of cop 


} om 


ing with any difficulties that might arise in the future. 


X HEN FAMILIES TAKE OVER MAJOR OR COMPLETE RI 


sponsibility there are hazards; these hazards can be over 
er ' 

come. One mother turned her baby over to a childless 

( related to her—a plan that has many potential 


rs. Some of the families who helped, offered their 





ed in them; others did so 





aid as soon § the mot rs con 


when the mothers rejected adoption after the baby’s birth 
Two tamilies assisted when certain problems like com 
munity censure were minimized by the baby’s growing 
mportance to them as a person 


Before her child’s birth, Marie had been tempted by 
rency placement. Her employer knew a_ fin 


1 non-a 
family who wanted a child, and assured her the matter 
could be art inged SO the idoptive family would never 


know the identity of the mother. Marie talked over this 


: . 
proposal with a casework agency. The interested family 

, A 
ilso consulted the adoption agency The agency could 


not guarantee that the family would receive Marie’s baby 
even if they were approved, but it promised to considet 
them carefully along with other applicants. The would-be 
parents fal ed to keep their at pointment at the adoption 
Marie’s he spital bed 
shortly after the birth. They had a lawyer and papers 


1 


agency. Instead, they appeared 


with them and demanded that Marie sign on the dotted 


line. Marie was indignant. Although she had been defi 
nite in wanting idoption, she told the 
they proposed would give her no chanc 


family that what 
to change her 
mind. When the baby was two months old, she confided 
in her own people and accepted their offer to help t 
care for the baby. 

Of the mothers who transferred their children to long 


time boarding care, hoping to establish homes for them 


wi 












engaged—one to the baby’s father—dur- 
’s observation period, and_ three others ex- 
wry. 


, , 
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] 1 
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fear of not 
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‘ ier. During 
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progress 1n herself. She w 
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is learning how ooereeere’ 
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ning. They understood that their feelings might change 
after the baby’s birth and prepared themselves for the 
emotional upheaval, accepting it as a necessary phase of 
the experience. 

Only two of the 17 who weighed factors with care had 
really wanted to marry the baby’s father. One of thes: 
knew the father was not interested in marriage. The 
other knew the father was involved in a complicated voca 
tional and domestic muddle that would take years to un 
ravel yet she mentioned the chance of 
used the waiting period to check every possibility before 


a “miracle” and 


her final confirming statement. 

Even some who had no doubts about adoption had tO 
undergo a struggle. This was indicated by a mother’s 
letter written a number of months after she surrendered 
her son. She was happy to be at home with her family who 
do not know of the boy’s existence; however, there arc 
times, she wrote, when she would “give anything” to have 
kept her baby. But she had had to do what was best for 
both the child and her family without hurting either, and 
she could not “live a lie” which keeping the boy would 
have forced her to do. 

Ann was one of those who had tried another plan bi 
fore applying to the adoption agency. She and the baby’s 
father considered marriage and agreed on boarding care 
while they visited their homes to think things over. Ann 
decided he was not the life partner for her and, en 
couraged by her family, made the adoption application 
In correspondence with the adoption agency she described 
her last visit with the baby. She had hesitated to go. but 
she wanted to see whether she could endure parting and 
she wanted to see the baby. It was much easier than she 
had expected. In the weeks since she had seen her, the 
baby had changed IN appearance and did not respond if 
the mother as she did to the foster mother. The child was 
healthy and happy. Ann said she realized that the chict 
joy in having a baby is in knowing you can provide the 


security and benefits of a normal happy home. This 


mother felt that the love she alone could give would 
not compensate adequately for a normal family; hen 
She added, “I tried to fight this dk 


cision all along but it does seem to me the best I can un 


adoption Was he Sst. 


selfishly make. I feel very sure that is what I must 


Gorge 


| tk MARRIED OR ENGAGED MOTHERS WHO GAVE UP THEI 


babies to salvage or prot t existing or future marriages, 
were engrossed in their plans and did not allow the chil 
dre n to sway them. 


gaged pairs gave up 


One married coupl and three en 
their children, convinced that the children would jeo) 
dize their marriages. In two of these cases the father’s em 
ployment and the social prominence of his family mad 


seem necessary to prevent a scandal. The third coupl Was 
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unable to cope with parenthood, due, the ather held, to 
the memory ot his mother’s struggle to provide for het 
children after the separation of his parents. His occupa 
tion was hazardous. He did not want his wife to be lett 
in his mother’s position, should he be killed; nor did he 
want his child in an institution or moved from boarding 
home to boarding home as he had been tor many years. 
His wife 

Helen’s husband insisted that she keep the baby, since 
he did not want her to regret surrender and blame him for 
at home a few wecks, 


iwreed. 


it. Helen, after having the baby 
tge would crack because of the effect 


was certain the marria 
of the infant on her. Each time she looked at the child 


she was reminded of the casual episode which she saw as 
a stupid mistake. The memory made her “feel like crawl 


into a hole.” Further, she and her husband were not 


» live where thev preferred because of community 


censure. Adoption was the only solution. 


I, IS IMPOSSIBLE TO MEASURE TIOW IMPORTANT A WATTING 


period may have been to the group who expressed no 


doubt except in the case of those who had already tried 


other plans, but the caseworkers remember their impres 
sions. Many mothers appreciated not having to commit 
themselves finally during the time directly after the baby’s 
birth when feelings ire strong and physical strength be 
| 


low par. At this stage agency records show growth in th 


mother’s attitude toward life as well as toward the baby. 

Doris had been verv hostile toward the baby’s father 
it referral but on the date of surrender she seemed freed 
of her conflict. She was developing in all phases of her 
personality. She spoke of her baby as “my son” and said 
she would always think of him so—not in a possessive 
clinging to him but as a recognition of his reality for her 
and the fact that the reality will continue. 

Surrender is an experience that may be sorrowful but 
it is not funereal: rather, it is like a commencement, the 
marking of new be ginnings, the achievement of construc 
tive planning. Often at surrender time the mothers em 
phasize again their interest in the quality of the home to 
which the child Is to vo, Naming some ol the ispects the V 
would prefer. They are not abandoning their children 
they are making the best plan they can, in many instances 
after efforts in other directions. They desire for theit 


children—as do almost all mothers—normal, happy homes 


and good opportunities. The mothers frequently ask if 
iwency as the vears go DY 
] | 


welfare of their children, and 


they may inquire through the 


thout the many times they 


do make such inquiries. Like other mothers, they dream 


long dreams for their children. 
lure, W 


As we | 
] 


improve adoption proces t with 
justice forget the mothers. They do not forget Those 
| 1] m 


cCanno \ 


who give up their babies will mi 


where in the world 
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A Voice 
TO 


America 


A series of radio programs shows grass roots 
action—not talk—as the basis of democracy. 


ELMORE McKEE 


} 1 
UNnAdcrstloos 


ss roots respons 


basic to Oul 


—By a director of the experimental project in 
mass communication, which he here describes. 
Mr. McKee also works actively with the Amert- 
can Friends Service Committee, as speaker and 


conference leader. 
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glow We get 


s under the more dir 


tly regulate U 


it is only When the 
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hunger, cold, 


ehborhood Center in 1¢ heavy 


To star , there wert 


I rooms, a laundry, a youth work camp. 


ig 
~ Rudolf Prestel, welfare commissioner, for an 


- He opened the door of the room next his own in the 


Frau 


ASSIQTNK 


faintin 


she showed the 


nd said. “Would you care to use this?” I asked 
domicile. He arranged to have me live witl 
ind Herr Althans at 38. Next he 


| e, blonde, part One day 


am ip 
nena 
hunger and cold by 


Lersnerstrass¢ 
} 
I time secretary. 
effects ot 


ifter finishing a letter in 


familiar 


inother OCCASION, 


On 
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which I had mentioned democracy, she commented: “But action that could bring about changes of attitudes. 


do you really think we Germans can learn democracy? We could and did operate. And as we made walls, 


It’s so difficult!” It was as it I had suggested climbing shoes, clothes, committees together, German attitudes 


Mt. Everest. The prospect was frightening. were changed and our own thinking sharpened. 


} 


On a hot Saturday afternoon in June, the directors of This validation of a method of education tor demo 


our Center met in our just-completed wooden barracks racy, first, by a former Party member, (Prestel had been a 
i 


Lo discuss opening a 


been invited to attend and to present their plan. When the U.S. Military Governor; third, by the American e¢ 


aundry. Three professionals had nominal member, cleared early by OMGUS); second, by 


lh) 
tu 


they had done so I moved the appointment of a com cators in Germany, } a lasting nm me. 
mittee to develop the plan for the board. I suggested as When I finally returned hom w that there w 
the members a professional laundry man, a social worker, much in this experience to apply 1 1 USA. We wer 
and one of the neighborhood mothers who would be using ltl 


the machines. My motion was unanimously beaten after hings are in th wondered whether we 


Father Schoenberger, the young priest of a cellar church 
bene the rubble across the square said, “In Germany 
we leave these matters to the experts.” 
the Constitution 


th il ot Rights? hat democracy is certainly at it 
HAT SAME NIGHT, UNDER THE TREES BEHIND HIS TINY | n th ndless blast rs against Russia? Demo 


house out in Eschersheim I remarked to Dr. Prestel: “The C\ ns ta ( 1 ity in our OW ick 1 for 
difference between vour country and mine was shown | 
eat , 


todav s vot 


“How?” 

‘In America we would not leave the laundry 
experts but t 1e people to all groups conc ‘ 
luding the women who would use it. Your method 


ms to be a vertical trusting of the specialists, ours to 
horizontal faith in all the people concerned.” 
Th was silence for a time. Then, from P 


vou mean by democracy, that all the 
should have something to say?” strengthen he proc { democt ts med 
I answered, “and be responsible.” 5 s of twenty-si adio programs, commen 
\nother silence. Then, “I have waited a vear to fi | 
what your government meant by democracy. Now | 


This thing you speak of, Germany needs. But 
be very difhcult. We have been 1 ler tinuation and nsion of an experimenta 
the old way. However, we will «: board nitiated by tl ventuctl ntury Fund. 
Perhaps we can begin in these Centers and LW \ s. in th it st ot this proj 
i place where others can come to see this ne ec! sing out | stori vhich best show A 
thine.” Before long the committee was appointed. learning th ean { dem vy. These 
It was not talk about a laundry that changed German ar p t people f ’ t problem, 
att tudes, for each of us hugged his own theories aS w ! ) 5 thu hol wh about it. 
talked. And it was not expert planning for a laundry Ul 
iltered attitudes. The planner-experts remained all 
to put the results of their traditional studies into eff 
They wished no freethinking by the rest of the people, th 


non-experts, What saved the dav for democracy and fot 





the changing of prevailing attitudes was the practical e 


] 1 
perience of membership on a cross sectional laundry com 
mittee or of watching such a committee function. Peop] 


lk rned that those concerned could he trusted ind 


m 
mu 


no longer be allowed to escape responsibility 
the expert to call the tunes. 
] 


Soon after this Frankfort incident, General Cl n he found himsel 
for me to discuss the opening of a Center in Berlin. “ Now let 
best thing you people are doing,” he began, “is living onvincingly lvnamism 
ht with the Germans. I felt that yvou’d have the sens It is this of which I wish the 


not to live at the American level. Perhaps we can have Fleury might exclaim: “Ah, Amertcain! 


rig 


more of these centers in other cities. And if you can find Up in the granite state of Vermont th 
American teachers ready to come over and teach from a entering around Plainfield wl 


base not in American billets but in German schools and together. They have organize 


homes, let me know.” velopment Association. 
But the next day the head of Education, OMGUS, was the sacredness of town | 
vet more outspoken. “We envy you Quakers. You can been slow. It beg n 


operate. We can only issue directives and suggestions.” A group of farmers and a lard College student 


He knew, as an educator, that it was only responsible monthly for “kitchen” a? y talked world affairs, 
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river 


D. 
ed 


She 


pollution, the need for better schools. They 
a school association, which came up with a 
was for a central high school for the six towns. 
n a certain representative in the state legislature 


Constitution of the United States guarantees to 
own its own school. This plan shall never pass!” 
n has not yet passed, in spite of primitive school 
ns in several of the towns. But its chances have 
nhanced by two types of intertown action: 


‘ 
Las) a: ye he Vey Fe 
100] survey has been voted and is being made by 
ves chosen by each town with frequent publi 
t which their findings are being discussed. 
a 


an annual Fair, the people of the six towns rid 


4 
| | } 
race their tractors, square dance, exhibit their 


ifts, and in general get mixed together. 


t of the new-fangled teamwork was expressed 
representative in the legislature, “You know, 


k town boundaries were everything, but it’s 

y not so bad to be kind of working together.” 
1 ; 
wn in Decatur, Alabama, when the Louisville-Nash 


left town in 1933, it seemed like the end; 


| 


been the town’s sole sizable industry. Editor Barret 


they 


lton tells how he walked behind people lest 


s in his pants. His associate, Maynard 
me that he and his wife had only two dollars a 


lon tood. The streets were deserted. On th 


saw no cattle, yust hound-dogs. 
; 


nething happened. Shelton went to the oper 


tle ice plant and asked him how he would lik« 


packing plant. 


What would I pack ?” asked the iceman. 


I 


logs,” said Shelton. Then Shelton went 


farmers and said: 


I 


} 
Te. 


fow'd you like to raise hogs 


worse cotton?” 


What d swe do with hogs?” 


Drok 


em to the ice company.” 
began the first teamwork between tow 
rmers. “We always thought of the farmer 
no-good,” was the old atutude in Decatur. 
townsman changed his attitude to the farmer 
irmer to the townsman, there developed an excit 
nce of events, aided, but in no sense caused, by 
of inexpensive TVA power. These events 
coming of new industries to Decatur, because 
! shown it could develop industries of its own. 
ny, } roud as a peacock today of the area resurre¢ 
Ot course this Is not just De itur com¢ alive. 
wn should have all the benents, We're just 
bout the other towns as about Decatur.’ 
n Kansas, in Morganville (pop. 270), Velma 
vy had a brainstorm. She decided her vanish 
one constructive thing for peace.” So 
ng a regional UNESCO meeting, she as 
up on her porch one night during the h 
Between whacks at mosquitoes, the porcl 
] ] 


from many suggestions considered, to ac 


hame, in 


I 


Kolling went to Féves to have a look at the town for 
himself. He discovered how much the things done by 
the Morganville people meant. Seeing a trackless tractor 
idle, he gently chided the owner, and offered to make him 
a present of tracks. “I have no need of money,” replied the 
Frenchman, “the tracks are in Rheims—but our govern- 
ment says I cannot have them unul France has, what 1 
think you call, earned more dollars.” 

Today Kolling goes up and down the circuit of Farm 
Bureau meetings saying, “I've changed my mind; we 
must buy more French goods.” 

Then there is Carrollton County, Georgia, where I saw 
how the attitudes of a community had changed through 
new teaching leadership. When the people were made to 
feel responsible for their school, it was no longer neces 
sary to lock the doors of lithe Oak Mountain School, At 
the Tallapoosa School I sat with children who had worked 
out their own rules for what was called “sharing time,” 
which meant a kind of children’s talk-fest. One of the 
rules was: “Give the other fellow a chance to talk.” At 
the Sand Hill School a board member said to me, “You 
know, this school tf our life because we have 
all had to go to work to save it.” And a teacher com 


mented, “I received a much larger salary in another state, 


but I came back here because here I am free to teach 
life and not just to teach from the book.” 

These examples—from Vermont, Alabama, Kansas, and 
Georgia—show, I think, how attitudes may change when 
the talkers for or against, or the planners, lett or right, 
become involved in responsible action for and with ail 
concerned. When the Vermont townsman worked for 
his six-town Fair, and the Decatur iceman worked with 
his neighboring hog man, and a Kansas farmer went all 
out with his French opposite member to. solve their 
mutual problems, cach became committed to accepting 
the educational end results of the action processes 10 
which they had involved themselves. The end result 


was a change of attitude. 


I, SEEMS CLEAR THAT THE BEST COMMUNITY EDUCATION IS 


that which involves ll persons concerned 


with a given 

| ] ; ; | | 

problem in responsible cooperative action toward a solu 
; : 

tion. These local action experiences when peopl Lace 


and solve local problems together, refusing to be beaten 


by inevitable frictions and difficulties, are the proving 


} ] ! 


1 
ground of democracy. Feeling is made responsible as the 


will takes over and puts it to work. Individual citizens 
l 


ichieve a new maturity through associations built around 


: 
1 common task and the community itself experiences an 
clevation 

To me, this is the core of democracy. 


application of this core to everv phase of American 


rnment, is the same. 


| 


n, industry, VC 
grams of “The People Act” series tape-record 


v in the voices of the Ipants. Listeners 
| | 1] | 
re hot being $s ! voods., 
{ preparing our program from Haddon 
Township, w Jersev, which shows housewives and 


salesmen tk ming up to vote a hi nd issue, elect new school 
board members, and break ground for a new school in 
the fa ol overcrowding 1 iethargy, I asked Mrs. 


Frances Spaeth what the battle | meant to her. Her 
ply, thoughtfully spoken, was, “I think D’ve learned 
something of the responsibility that goes with freedom.” 


TI \ | had ] 1 1 xx ] lon 
ne Wav she had learned Was DV doing 
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The Needy Are 


the Scapegoats 


The story of the events in Indiana which led up to Congress’s recent repeal 


of the federal requirement for keeping assistance lists confidential. 


R. CLYDE WHITE 


QO; LAst Ocroper 26, WHEN A SPECIAL SESSION OF THI 
Indiana state legislature was adjourned, one of the 
most amazing examples of crowd psychology in our legis- 
lative history came to an end. The administration of pub- 
lic assistance was the center of this curious political storm 
which hit the state at the opening of the biennial session 
of the General Assembly last January. From that time 
throughout the regular legislative session and, again, dur- 
ing a special session, the phantasmagoria compounded of 
a small amount of fact and much delusion, irresponsible 
journalism, and _ political cynicism continued to expand. 

This was a deliberate attack by the Republican Party 
on the public assistance system. In some other states the 
Democratic Party has been the one to make assistance re 
cipients the scapegoats of its political ambitions, but in 
Indiana this role has long been assumed by the Republi 
can organization. The late Amos W. Butler, for twenty- 
five years secretary of the old Board of State Charities, 
predecessor of the present Indiana Department of Pub 
lic Welfare, used to tell me that, although he was a Re 
publican, he had to depend upon the Democrats for ra 
tional legislation and support of public welfare services. 

The Indiana Public Welfare Act of 1936 was written 
on the basis of an extensive survey of public welfare 
services made in 1934 by the State Committee on Govern 
mental Economy and of the requirements of the Federal 
Social Security Act of 1955 for state participation in 
federal matching funds. When the bill was pending in 
the Indiana General Assembly in 1936, the 
Junior United States Senator from Indiana, William E. 
Jenner, was one of its chief opponents. 

The chairman of the House Ways and Means Commit 
tee of the present General Assembly has fought the Public 
Welfare Act for about ten years. He began by trying to 
break down the penal system which the original law cre 
ated and which for about a decade was one of the most 
progressive in the country. When a Republican governor 
was elected in 1944, the attack on the institutions was in 


present 


tensified. Eventually, good programs at both the Indiana 
Boys School and the State Prison were ruined by the re 
placement of qualified officials by patronage appointments. 

Now the politicians were at it again. The General 
Assembly last winter created a commission to be com 
posed equally of members of the Senate and Hous: 

+ 

—By a professor of public welfare, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio, formerly 
chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Social 
Security, which drafted Indiana’s basic public 
welfare law. 
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“study the welfare system, and appropriated $5,000 to pay 


its expenses. Events have shown that the motives of the 


legislators were ulterior to public welfare service and 


ethciencv. Moreover, no mention has been made of em- 


ploying a competent researcher to dig into the tacts. 


The open campaign against the state and local public 


welfare departments was begun by the [ndianapolts Star. 
On January 5, this newspaper discovered that: “Fifteen 
men and women are attending colleges as protegés of the 
Indiana Public Welfare Department at allowances rang 
ing from $140 to $225 a month... .” The paper did not 


department employes were  post- 


mention that thes« 
graduate students who had already paid their own ex 
luate education. Nor did the re- 


penses for undergradua 
Agency made 


porter give the reason the Federal Security 
such scholarships available out of congresstonal appropria- 
tions—the low salary scale for public welfare jobs within 
the states was not attracting highly trained people. 

The next day a reporter found an employe of the Wel 
fare Department living with her husband on their farm 
over the Ilinois border. In an editorial the Star denounced 
employment of out-of-state social workers as little short 
of a crime against Hoosiers. In the same issue dark hints 
were put out quoting a “press group,” that somebody 
might be embarrassed if the General Assembly should 
decide to unlock the secret files of the county welfare de 


partments. A day or two later the reporter found that 


Marion County 
increasing costs of welfare in 1949, “This,” said the re- 
port, “1s straight relief, handed out by welfare workers, 
many of them imported from other states, under condi 
bill was in 


people were taxed $5,000,000 for the 


tions of military secrecv.”. Two days later 
troduced in the General Assembly to throw the files open 


Inspection, 


ke DDENLY Ii 


secrecy provision ot the 
federal matching funds. The federal official who was con 


to public 


SOMEBODY THAT REPEAL OF THE 
liz 


74 


OCCURRED TO 
Indiana law might jeopar« 


sulted gave it as his opinion that, as the bill was written, 
in conflict with the federal law requiring the 


confidentiality of information about 


would b 
states to preserve the 
issistance recipients. Ignoring the fact that federal officia 
e | 


adopted 


this “a crude attempt of the Federal Sect 


bully the Indiana General Assembly 
This frontal attack on honest administration of 


ther outburst 


] 


have to obey the laws by Cong 


law was followed by ano 


ple... are receiving money from th 
ment who have no right to it.” 
“Astounding, | 


] » Let 1 
umost unbdelievabl rev 








Star. It told of a man earning $77 leadership, and throw responsibility for public aid back 
ceiving public assistance for his two chil to the whim of the counties. But when word came that 
isked for the name of this man and th the state would get its share after all of the federal money, 


the “scores” of other alleged “chiselers, including the back payments, the politicians put on their 
on the safety catch that to reveal the hats and went home happily. 
lay its management open to fine and What may be the effects of revealing the assistance lists? 


prisonment. Nevertheless, somebody learned Will one result be to reduce relief rolls? It may be, im 
; 4 
name nd 


leged emplover for almost a year. When he had to this question. During the special sessions, claims were 


investigated. He had not worked possible at any time to give a factually convincing answer 
weekly pay rate had been $46.50. He was made in Indiana by politicians and writers for the Star 
to his divorced wife for support of his that caseloads since the repeal of secrecy had declined at 

ere printed in the Indtanapolts i higher rate than in other states. It would have been 
more accurate to say “more rapidly than in some states,” 

and to explain that industrial conditions also have been 


} 
} 


involved 
; BLIC WELFARE SERVICES HAD OTHER DEFENDERS Between May 1950 and August 1951, the ADC loads de 


polis. According to reports by the /ndianapol! Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Washington than in 


citizens to support the program was formed lined more in Hawan, Louisiana, Montana, Oregon, 


r 100 persons, including the civic leaders from Indiana. These states still keep the rolls secret. The de 
1 some fre ithout the city, attended the first lines were due to a tightening labor market and to the 
They sought opportun } | 


reard by com 1950 liberalization of old age and survivors insurance. 
f the General Assembly. They undertook ; Wil 


1 
} 


| the restriction on use of relief lists for political 


npaign befo nterested groups. They wrot or commercial purposes be effective ? Probably not. Any 
wspapers, Which were published. Th person with some reason for interest can go to the public 
vhich the administrator of the State D records in the county auditor’s office and copy out one 


had offered to the General name or a thousand. An advertiser could do the same 
thing. How can it be proved that he used them for an 
repeal the secrecy clau llegal purpose? It was the scandalous use of OAA lists 


the governor's vet n Ohio in the late Thirties that led to the federal secrecy 


| } 
Was Saved again t provision in the first piace. 


, however, because the federal ] Will recipients of public assistance go to the auditor’s 
mbursements. Soon, as was predicts I, | office to look up their acquaintances and others in the 
leclared incompatible with the secrecy community to find out how much each is getting? This 
Social Security Act. Oscar R. 


is quite possible and, if it happens, the local department 
urity Administrator, w bliged ti n of public welfare will have a greatly increased administra 


unds to Indiana. tive problem and perhaps a rash of appeals for hearings. 


ites—Ilinois, Alabama, Georgia—adopted \ny recipient has and should have the right to a hearing, 


sions, but with safety clauses providins { he is dissatisfied, but inability to understand the use of 


measures would deprive the state of 1 standard budget which allows different amounts to re- 
should be held in abevance. fact. all pients according to their health and family requirements 
untry sentiment was being aroused lol may be hard for many to understand. The time required 
] 


onfidentia 


| 
tv principle. VS it Was to cope with such inquiries could affect administrative 


to remove “chiselers” } yul osts or the quality of work adversely, or both. 


thar iT 
so that welfare caseloac 


h present size. This reasoni y atc! 
reve led, Was nonsense. It INDIANA EXPERIENCE CLEARLY SHOWS THAT SOCIAI 


il funds was about to take eff I workers and others with social concern are faced with 





tor from Indiana and :; the necessity of developing public sentiments which are 
} priate to our changed culture pattern. The Indiana 


legislators and the Star management assumed that voters 
would respond with emotions which used to be associated 


with the term, “pauper” or “being on the county.” 


These emotions are as outdated today as an ox cart, 


vet the public does not understand this. Social 

familiar with the dynamics of individual and 

behavior have a jor responsibility for helping 

bout an adaptation of the work-self-support cul 

, , : 

tion occurred, a s ire pattern to include a minimum of security. The 
( ] ty 1 | wy | bse 1 = | | ‘ | 1 
reneral Assembly had _ beer basis for this adaptation already has been provided 


oss of funds. Confusion reigned by the Federal Social Security Act and the parallel state 


ins’ determination to uphold th laws relating to public assistance and social insurance and 
chose and the Democrats’ fear of by the standard budgets which many states have worked 
monev in the state. Numerous out on a scientific basis. The creation of emotional accept 
up the state’s integrated ance can be achieved only through social education. This 


{ 
rid of its social work is the job awaiting us—admittedly a long, slow pull. 
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A New Fight Against an Ancient Plague 


Pictures and text by ANNE B. PARSONS 


| O SEE HOW YOUTHEUL IDEALISM AND MODERN MEDICAI 
skill and resources are being utilized today to ex- 
] 


terminate endemic syphilis was one of the impressive 


experiences of a recent visit to the Yugoslavian Republi 
# Bosnia. Endemic syphilis, a scourge of countries with 
standards, is non-venereal 
About 10 percent of 


habitants of Bosnia are afflicted with it, though in one vi 


extremely low. living 


method of transmission. 


lage, 70 percent of the population showed positive results 


to blood tests. Children are the chief victims. 

The disease is a result of poverty, dirt, and ignorance. 
In a typical home I visited |above| a single room about 
eight by ten feet in size was used by seven persons for 
eating, sleeping, and living. A clay oven, a cradle, and 
a low. table furniture. The 

| 


wooden floor formed the common bed, where the family 


were the only articles of 
huddled together under two tattered rugs. 

After the 
took the eradication of endemic SV} hilis. Both the World 
He lth and the United Nations Inter 
national Children’s Fund contribute to the plan. UNICEI 
provides penicillin, equipment. 
WHO send The program 
began late in 1948, directed by Dr. Ernest Grin, a Yugo 
slav and an international authority on endemic syphilis. In 


war, Yugoslavia’s Ministry of Health under 
Organization 
laboratory 


c¢ ps, and 


literature and consultants. 


Sarajevo, capital of Bosnia, he organized three teams of 


seven or eight members each—medical students, trained 


nurses, and pre-medical graduates, all with special six 
months training for this work. 
Bosnia is a country of mountains and villages with 
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bumpy, muddy roads, many of them impassable even for 
Over | 


these the teams must walk long 
tances, carrying their equipment. 


jeeps. steep dis 


The program requires persuasion of the villagers, col 

lecting blood samples, laboratory testing of the samples, 
; ‘ 

keeping records of each individual in each village, giving 


treatment to thos who test “positive,” rechecking to 
guard against re-infection. 

The teams try to educate as they work, but this is 
necessarily a slow process among people who have virtu 
ally no concept of sanitary living, and whose household 
equipment is meager beyond an American imagination. 

Dr. Grin has noted a sharp decline in endemic syphilis 
in newly industrialized districts. In the 
Sarajevo, for example, 23 percent of the population had 
| With the 


figure dropped to 3 pet 


Bisoko area, neat 


endemic syphilis before the war. progress 
brought by industrialization, the 
When I was ther 
its work and wiping I vl cle syphil 
mained 

By the 


had 


hoped that w 


cent. of the teams was finishing 


end of the n i . Ove! 700,000. pr 


36 O00 


treated, 


infectious 


} ' t ] 
been testec 


will be cure d. 


The Yugoslav program is th empt on 


ge x ile t Its results will 


o conquer endemic syphilis. 


| \ 
be of great value 1n the many other areas of the world 


where the disease is widespread under similar conditions 


of poverty and utter isolation from the benefits of modern 
medic il science, 











ibove: Krista Kostic, a trained nurse who 
leads one of the anti-syphilis teams, ex- 
plains to the population of Smoluca, a 
village in northern Bosnia, the evil effects 
of the disease, the cure she and her co- 
workers are bringing, and the cooperation 
they will need if the plague is to be con 


quere d. 


Right: An eighteen-year-old team member 


assisted by the village school teacher, tests 
one person after another, beginning at four 


o'clock in the morning, before the men go 
to the tields. When all those in one village 
have been tested, the team packs up its 
equipment and records, and walks to the 
next hamlet. 











tbove: Ante Rebic had to leave his wife 
nd two children for months when he 
olunteered to go out into the field as a 
iboratory technician and leader of an 
nti-syphilis team. At the end of each day, 
ve teams send back to the laboratory the 
vod samples they have collected. The 
chnician makes the tests at once, and 
eeps careful individual records. Its area 
»vered, each team returns to the labora- 
‘ry to check results, then goes back to the 
dlages to treat all those found “positive.” 


ight: A tiny house in an all-Moslem 
illage, typical of the homes in northern 
osnia. 


Above: An old peasant woman 
waits patiently while the nurse 
records her name and the date 
she was tested. The file on the 
table contains a folder for each 
family in the village. These 
records will be preserved and 
used again in combatting other 
diseases. 





nen Sickness Strikes a Fami 


How far do voluntary health plans protect low-income households? 
A cross section of neighborhood experience on New York’s East Side. 


HELEN HALL 


NG AND LIVING IN A LOW INCOME NEIGH 


bound to make us aware of where lite 
eel 1 11 1 
iements Know only too well how Sick 
tsteps of working peop! 
tor unemployment no other common pr 
ith it. 
ent shelter ind dread o 


World War II, housing has moved 


Fortunately, an extension of our national sox 


nd every other human need. Since 


, : 
mployment insurance and employment 
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bt HIP fitted into it, function- 
ing in much the same way. 


Iyeting. 


Before they joined, the family had 
often resorted to free clinics for medical 
and unlike most of their 
neighbors, Mrs. D’Alessic 


had good things to say about them. 


treatment, 
friends and 
“Sure you got to wait, but you some 
to wait hours 
My 
isn't money, so this way a clinic’s 


You think I afford to 


these nosedrops, or that cough medi 
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time 
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quarterly payments every three months; 
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dentit viduals and 
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fare? 
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concerne 
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state 
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present costs of living, and there was a 
real sense of uneasiness over what 1s hap 
pening to children in places where pub 


stricter eli 


lic clamor has resulted in 
ibility requirements tor ADC 
Thomas J. S. Waxter, 
ot the Balumore Department of Public 
Weltare, 


responsibility 


5 
Judge director 


I enure 
ADC 
families onto the support courts, openly 
that he knew 
suffering because of the courts’ inability 


Lo act quickly. 


ie: THE DARK ATMOSPHERE, HOWEVER, 


beamed a bright silver 


which has thrown. the 


for many of its 


declared children were 


lining—a decided 


emphasis on the restorative functions of 


lfare, coupled with considerable 


welfare 


public we 


evidence that in some public 


1 


offices, at least, steps are being taken 


through casework and medical and_ re 


f } : 1] ] 
Terral services to tackle ems 


he hind 
This a 


the prob 
an individual’s dependency 
restoration ot the 
the opening 
Eliot, chiet 


Bureau, 


ccent on the 
individual was struck in 
Dr. Martha M 
of the U.. S. C 


maintained 


session by 
vildren’s who 


the 


ciety depends on the 


that strenath of 


our so 
“preservation and 


enhancement of human resources.” It 


resounded again at a luncheon session 
Dr. Howard A 


Health Resources 


of the 


where Rusk, chairman 
Advisory Com 
marvels that 


combin 1 


mittee, some 
could be achieved through a 
rehabilita 


And it. re 


conference im 


tion ol tion 


erberated 


re peated 


cational 
throughout the 


cooperative efforts on the part 


velfare departments with other 
both 


11 
A public 


voluntary, par 
health, mental 
hygiene, and vocational training. 

Dr Eliot 
approach, whict 
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deve 


¢ illed too tor the 
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loped in the 


health field. Sine 


preventive 


| n 
maintained 1s not 

welfare as in 
the health 


ISPects or 1 1V1¢ | well-being 


the and 


} 
welfare 


are “almost inseparable,” said, pre 


vention of welfare problems involves 


measures aimed at allowing “physical, 
: 


social, and emotional growth |to] pro 


ceed in a satisfactory 
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manner. Stressing 


mmportance ol emotional factors in 
human well-being, she pointed out that 
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recognition of this is “changing 


needed n 


conception of ieasures in both 
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these 
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If ‘ok the: neenten tat aft 
Weltare and of the programs that affect 
them 
on community health resources. 


two fields ever closer together.” 


interdependence of health and 


was also underscored in a_ panel 


There, 


experts [rom various phases of the 
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families. 


health field showed that health workers 
must be concerned with public assist 
lard their 


ance standards because of 


on health, while public welfare person 


nel must take part in planning for 


community resources for maintaining 
health 


At 


with welfare 


independence. 
Dr. Rusk pleaded 


officials to set thei sights 


and, hence, 
the luncheon, 
| 1d ith { lf } 
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merely thinking in 


on the 


good of individual rather than 
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has to work t 
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ple something to 
claring that every 


achieve well-being, he maintained that 


many disabled persons are homebound 


only because they have had inadequate 


training. This can be remedied, he said, 


by building into every hospital program 
evaluat 


a section to the potentialitic 


disabled 
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accordingly 


ot permanently patients and 
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the time he assistance 
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Latchie of (¢ 
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1] 
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and not expecting more ot the 
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workers than they are equipped to d 


liver. Even 1 child welfare worker, 


who usually has more training than a 


public assistance worker, cannot do an 
effective job where definitions of breadth 
ind quality ot service are beyond her 
capacity, Janet Smith, director o 
Nevada’s Division of Child Welfare 


Services. A group discussing the impli 


said I 


cations tor the re 


public welfare ot 
cently completed Hollis-Taylor study « 


social work education unanimously 


dorsed the report's 


t 
Mar Miquiry 


) W tar pract 
cW ur practic 


- ADMINISTRATION, KNOWING 


Iprents, and 


recommenda 


into what 


facts about assistance rec 


terpreting them to the community and 


the le l 


rislature were stressed again and 


essentials for finding 
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1 
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The Offender 


on Probation 


WO GENERATIONS 
} 
paroic, moving ¢ 


a “mercy 


PROBATION AND 


AGO, 


autiously, were still 


and Probation Officer Ram 
association with 


“One 


sav of Massachusetts, in 
newspaperman McBrayne, 
Chance More” a | 


probation 


wrot 
scription ol the 
Advances 


stand ny I ff ler, a 


Tr, 


work 
in Under series 
ot papers 


National 
tion 


prese nt 
Associa 
cloth), 


Probation 
show 


how hf] we col tion is today 


We 


re 


time by 
by Richard 
r | 
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g institutions by 


home towns 


ised wld or adult shall 


conta with the mst! 
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LAST CHANCE! 


This month gives you your last 
opportunity to nominate a candidate 
for the 1952 Survey Award, as no 
nominations will be accepted by the 
committee after February 1. Instruc- 
tions for making nominations appear 
at the top of the nomination blank 
on page 3 of this issue. 


Please note that this year’s 
awardee will be chosen on the basis 
of his or her contribution to social 
work within the past five years. Any- 
one not on The Survey staff or board 
may submit as many nominations as 
he wishes. Additional blanks will be 


forwarded on request. 
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as well as a few 


1951, 


from the 


time was spent is a question raised. One Junc page 269) 
| section, 


correspond and assoc! 
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institution forbids committee, 
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girls to 


former associates in the home, but ; troup meetings selected for 


twice “br Im} 
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the judge to RIL, 1 EPORT Of 
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ex-prisoners from Elmira meet ort 
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accept the | 1 Ist S 
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Proceedings of 
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book 
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$1.75 in paper, 
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chools when the school 
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port of the 
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Agency. (See wi s 

Aging,” by 
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| 
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number ol 


ted 


summer of 1951 to give spe 


lent’s Commission, a 


the Federal ittered 
“Magna 
Marion Robinson, The 
1950.) 
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{ price 
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text of all the papers presented in the and Morgan 
the 78th meeting of these 
the National Conference of Social Work 
“Human Welfare 


Goal,” by Kathryn 


Columbia University 


Press $5) contains the ete nos; consiny; 


None 


meet 
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Colorado 
general sessions of began to 
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than 


undertakings 


statewide needs That in lor 
£39 
at 


the Constant example, 


The Survey, 
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T - vw plan. 115.000 p ) . 
New Hope for Under the plan, 115,000 persons are 
expected to be moved from Europe dur 

ing 1952, at a cost of $37,000,000, of 
which $9,000,000 will come from the 
This Is hardly more than 


Some Refugees 
United States MS J 
ld have been 


\L INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
vumber that would 


ue Provistonar Ip 
| Committee for the Movement of Mi- hall 
alana hel ing the first year 
\ I 1 prope sed by ILO. 
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twar international organi of the five 
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| 
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With Europe st ig from a popu 
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1 
lation Excess 
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beyond t fact 
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PERSONALITIES and PROJECTS 


social welfare in terms of significant people 


for the St York, told some 
ot Gertrud pringer’s story in her own 

, 1 ' 
words, writ letter to a triend 


Terry Award to 

our Miss Bailey 7 “I think that it was in Italy with the 

- Red Cross during the first World 
th: i egal have a feeling 1 
<i e peopl he end of the 
command. My job took me out 
1 and | saw what a struggle 
was to reconcile the rules laid down 
in the Rome office with the conditions 
towns vil 


prevailing 


uid the 
so many 

1 

becn 


Mary Richmond 


I can't 


with 


nportant Ww 
otf the Russell Sage Foundation. 
what association 
ut I know it was some 


mc oh 


ints, Mm 1 
showed that ‘ 

art Gertrud i he presentation, Robert . 

lucation, lal commissioner Of Weilare bli wellare 
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by old Bird Coler when he was New 
York City 


WwW hate ver 


commissioner of welfare or 
! 
they called it in his day. I 


brought up to think that the 


t 
New York 


F 
work in 
1 
dene by private agencies and when | 


had been 


only ‘charity’ was 


heard him at something like 75 


money expended for 
public, not private, 


up < took notice. That's 


ly joined the public welfare 


three influ 
Miss Rich 
1 , 


mond’s philosophy about people, < 


ae ee ' 
Probably was those 


’ 
ences, the Italian experience, 


} 1 
Coler’s practicality that were more 


less the background that I brought to my 
observations of and writing about public 
hare is it developed. 


Mr. 


that 


Lansd expressed the 
t, t ] ly 
tion public welfare 


on the spot it 1s on today if 
} 


had continued to roam. the 


} 


port back to us how we 


land, 


needed to keep 
lert to human needs presery 


ing the touch.” 


The 


: : 
engraved, leather bound citation 


common 
awardee received a_ beautifully 


which 


“Perhaps her greatest contribution to 
welfare has be to { 


public focus atten 


tion upon those ranks of public 


] 
social services overworked and 


underpaid home visitor who meets 


Brother Jones and the Widow Smith.’... 

“She lived the story of public welfare 
with ‘the little people’ in the field, re- 
through their eyes the 


porting pressing, 


difhcult days of the Depression, and later 


their problems in making effective a fed 
eral-state-local public 


She 


assist 


pattern of 


ance and child care. built the 


morale, the courage and the hope of all 


those who worked so valiantly to stem 


the flood of personal disasters and trag 


edies that all but eng 


rulfed them as they 


labored in the front lines. 


It was typical of Gertrude Springer 


accept this honor 


hat she could only 
as “a tribute to the 


ride the dirt 


girls and boys who 
and climb the 
Said she: 

Washington 


before 


roads 


tumbled down. stairs.” 


“The 


a long and tortuous cours 


directives from 


get down to the home visitor who 


with old 


By the time they get 


must cope man Jones and the 


Widow Smith. 


there they are so burdened with pro 


cedures, so encrusted with 


that 


interpreta 


tions only the sturdiest social 


imagination can relate them to the peo 


ple sitting on the benches out in the 


waiting room.” 


Speaking of the way the home visitor 
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is held “personally accountable not only 
for the system as it emanates from Wash 
ington but lor the shortcomings ol ] 
man Jones and the Widow Smit 
praised her 
in human be 
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or the 


And 


tent 


tions. 


beneht trom 
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Thus, Hl 
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Nations Secretar 
Technical 
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Indonesia, 
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ministrative gov 
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vision of fellowships, as well as throug 

the dispatch of experts to governn 
which request special advice. 

What goes out to the governments 

depends on the scope of their requests, 


Mr. Van Mook 


ment may ask for one expert to help in 
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SOCIAL 
WORK 


IN THE FAR EAST 


Beginning in 


the February issue 


THE SURVEY 


will carry a series on social 
problems and ways of meet- 
ing them in the Far East. In 
the first article, J. F. Bulsara, 
Social Affairs representative 
for the Far Eastern regional 
office of the United Nations, 
will discuss the philosophy 
of social work in the East as 


compared with the West. 
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welfare condi- 


ture social 


tions in specific countries, 


Indonesia, the Philippines, 


Japan, Pakistan and India. 


Single copies of the issues 
will be available. 
Special introductory rates 


for new subscribers. 
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THE FORRESTAL DIARIES, edited by 
Walter Millis with the collaboration of 
E. S. Duffield. Viking. $5 


AMES FORRESTAL BECAME SECRETARY OF 

the Navy in 1944 and resigned tive 
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THE HEALTH OF THE MIND, by J. R. 
Rees, M.D. Norton. 75 
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seated personality qualities that yet one 
into trouble and that need to be modi 
tied. 


(growth) takes place slowly. 


He knows that such modification 
He knows 
that exhortation seldom changes a_ per 
sonality, unless the person is craving the 
change and is seeking support for. it. 
On the other hand, exhortation otten 
merely augments the inconsistency—the 
person trying by the same motion to be 
what he is and what he wants to be. 
And so Dr. Rees distinguishes between 
ideals and goals as the safeguard for 
those who would read exhortation into 
his pages. He sets goals closer to one’s 
everyday efforts and to help those who 
ire ready to move at man’s snail-like rate 
of growth to take short steps ahead. The 
ideal he sets off at a greater distance 
asa guide to one’s efforts but as some 
thing seldom to be reached. Those who 
want their personalities to be revolu 
tionized will need more individual help 
to soften their anxiety before they can 
progress, and he defines a place in this 
scheme of personality change for dis 
cipline that can lead the disturbed onc 
to place tuller responsibility for change 
in superhuman hands. 


What 


new, for man has not changed enough 


Rees says in his book Is not 
since the last good book was written. 
If books have personality, the personality 
of his book is not sophisticated provoca 
tion, but the bringing together of that 
which 1s sound and well recognized as 
a foundation on which to build. 

Dr. Rees has had the advantage ot 
seeing mental health and mental illness 
international 
This 


has clarified 


in the context of broad 
thinking and feeling and acting. 
rich, worldwide experience 
for him the differences and consistencies 
that characterize all people, and from 
this he is able to guide our thinking re 
flected in this book with a broader sense 
ot what is abnormal and what is sound. 

Gerorce S. Stevenson, M.D. 
Vedical Director, The National 


Vental Health, Inc 
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30D AND MAN AT YALE: The Super- 
stitions of “Academic Freedom,” by Wil- 
lam F. Buckley, Jr. Henry Regnery 
Company. $3.50 


ERHAPS MORE DISPUTE HAS BEEN 
enh by Mr. Buckley’s attack upon 
Yale than the book deserves. 
that dux et veritas need be searched for 


It is true 
amid the issues he raises, but with less 
heat all around. This review, theretore, 
will proceed at once to list and weigh 
the indictments and the remedies pro 
posed for what ails Yale. 

The bill of particulars is this: (1) 
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Yale was founded and is largely sup 


ported by “Christian individualists,” (2) 


whose money is now used to. foster 
“atheistic socialism. 
sovereign overseers ind “ultimate con 
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HCISMM Proposes 
to give society over to the undirected in 
dividual. 


2. It is likely true, as Buckley asserts, 
that “there is surely not a department at 


Yale that is 


that there are 


uncontaminated with the 


absolute no absolutes, no 
intrinsic rights, no ultimate truths.” But 
to sav that such cultural relativism is the 
same thing as “atheistic socialism” is to 


raise quite a different question. 
Buckley suffers from not having gon 
to school where the “teaching church 
is much in evidence. He says that a cer 
tain professor of religion “replies am 
biguously when asked if he believes in 
the divinity of Christ.” The obvious. re 
tort 1s that an ambiguous que stion ck 
serves an ambiguous answer, Or can ¢ 

be given such an answer in_ the 
deavor to clarify the 


When the 


celebrated 


meaning ot 


question. author charges 


that a certain professor of 

hilosophy “reveals his biases treely and 
I 

frankly 


room, he 


class 
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both in and out of the 
should have said he 
his reasoned convictions. There is a dit 
ference. 

Often it seems that the author's chiet 
“divinity” of a certain 
form of free enterprise. That there is 
at Yale is difficult t 
doubt 


concern is_ the 


“socialism” 
This 


reader notices what 


much 


believe. becomes certain 


Buckley 


means by socialism, which, to him, in 


when the 


cludes belief in heavy graduated income 





(3) The legitimate, 


MAN AND HIS YEARS 


An account of the first 
National Conference 
on Aging 


\ book that explores the social, 


economic and Auman aspects of 
the problem created by the rap 
older 


men and women in our midst 


idly increasing number of 


\ fascinating volume for all who 


A must for all doctors 
health 


clergymen. it 


are yrowing old or expect to 
grow old 
public 


social welfare and 


workers, educators 
dustrialists and labor officials. re 
ligious and recreation leaders 


$3.25 (eloth) $1.75 (paper) 
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Health Publications Institute, Inc. 


216 (y. Dawson Street 


Raleigh, North Carolina 











A challenging new book by 
the author of Learning and 
Teaching in the Practice of 
Social Work: 


SOCIAL WORK 
SOCIAL LIVING 


by BERTHA C. REYNOLDS 


This work deals critically 
yet positively with funda- 
mental questions today con- 
fronting all who are en- 
gaged in the practice of 
social work. It will be wel- 
comed by caseworkers, 
groupworkers, community 
organizers, and administra- 
tors. $2.50 


Order from your bookstore or from 


THE CITADEL PRESS 
120 East 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 
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EXPLORE IN EUROPE 
SHOESTRING TOURS takes 


in announcing its seventh tour to 
Europe providing 8 weeks, starting 
June 24 and ending August 20, of 
education and entertainment roaming 
through Germany, Austria, France, and 
Switzerland. The tour is open to boys 
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and inns are furnished. The all 
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cester Academy 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK ADMINISTRATOR—NEIGHBOR ISLAND CASEWORKERS. Ope: 
$334.58 to $398.75 Administration mental health ¢ 1 on Island of Kauai, 4 i ally trained Ase ‘ 
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PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER—CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 
HATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: Mir 1 r t XI t Ma 
‘ 4 ( in lu P 2 s W \ 
Salary range from $307.50 to $365.42 dependent on experience 
Dr. Y. T. Wong, Chief Bureau of Mental Hygiene, Department of Healtt 
© University of Hawaii, Honolulu 14, T. H 
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tiveness, 


power 


to see 


YTIC STUDY OF 


CHILD, edited by Ruth S, Eissler, 
I reud, 


M.D., Ernst Kris, M.D., and others. 


Hartmann, 


In- 


Heinz 


ternational Universities Press. $7.50 
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which 
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throw 


ny ol 


tion of subjec 


papers on ego 


both theoreti 
obse rvations 
treatment of 


further light 


this spec ial 


need to devise special 


ng the delinquent’s 


: nis mee 
abnormal behavior. There are case re 


ports of various problems arising in 


childhood such as nightmares in a seven 
year-old boy; development of a wish for 
i child in boys; studies of the mother’s 
role in therapy of children; and others. 


It is a stimulating volume, invaluble as 
a rich collection of reference articles 

ALLEN Macruper, M.D 
Veu York Unive 


Cente 


Berry 
\edicine 


Vie aicdl 


PERSONALITY AND POLITICAL CRI- 
SIS, New Perspective from Social Sci- 
ence and Psychiatry for the Study of 
War and Politics, edited by Alfred M. 
Stanton, M.D., and Stewart E. Perry. 
Free Press. $3.75 

PROPAGANDA IN WAR AND CRISIS, 
Material for American Policy, edited 
by Daniel Lerner. George W. Stewart, 
Publisher, Inc, $4.75 


FREEDOM AND CULTURE, compiled 
by UNESCO. Columbia University Press. 
$3.75 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS OF 
PEACE AND WAR, edited by T. H. 
Pear. Published on behalf of the United 
Nations Association. Philosophical Li- 


brary. $4.75 


DEMOCRACY IN A WORLD OF TEN.- 
SIONS: A Symposium prepared by 
UNESCO, edited by Richard McKeon. 
Published for UNESCO by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. $4.50 


During the sprir of 1950, the Wash 


} } 


chiatry sponso 


VISILING SOC 


. “Personality 
These tive lect 
gether \ three previously published 


irticles in the same fields hav« 


lected into book form. The publication 


re-emphasizes the interweaving of psy 


chiatry and social sciences as approaches 


to understanding the political scene. 
Although it is Renzo Sereno who 
voices the idea in a discussion of psycho 


logical warfare, the whole book might 


have been variations on this key theme 
for mid-twentieth century survival 
“The goal of life and the mark of 


maturity is not security but the ability 


and strength to withstand our own in 


security without disintegrating and with 
out outside help.” 


Incidentally, psychological wartare 1s 


described in this reprint of a “Psychia 


trv” article as “a dubious weapon of even 


more dubious value” except “to reassure 
those who sponsor and practice it But 
then, possibly that is enough justification 
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WORKERS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





Opening in colorful resort city for caseworker 
with Master’s Degree in social work. Ex 
cellent personnel practices. Salary range, 
$3000-$4000. Salary dependent upon exper 

Write Margaret Thomason, Executive 
Travelers Aid Society, 127. N.W. 


,» Miami, Florida. 





ADMINISTRATIVE Reap. 





CASE WORKE RS, particularly those interested 
in iid placement and family casework will 
recently reorganized 
good supervision, 
h consul- 


find real opportunity in 
nultiple service program; 
training p 
» 7) 





CHILDREN AND FAMILY CASEWORK- 
ERS—partially r fu traine experie 

F experience ur training 
Clark Fulcrod, Supe 


Service Bureau, Danville, 





CASEWORKER 





LUTHERAN CASEWORKER 
fae t Minnes 


( \ Lt W 
| \ 





PROGRAM DIRECTOR ; 
1“ H Contr t 





CLASSIFIED RATES 
10c A Word 
Minimum Space $2 


SOCIOLOGIST, 
M.A., a , 


Ex} 





ADMINISTRATOR 
( ! i (y 


tendency 





COUPL E, wife, 





GROUP WORKER (Male) 
ence, now. resident 
enced Commu: 

ation. Anxious t 
Agency 
Metr 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 








NEW DIRECTIONS AGENCY 


Professional Agency 
Zalaine Hull 


ecialists in top personnel 
ron-profit organizations 
By appointment 
Wisconsin 7-6636 











KEYSTONE Personnel Associates 
1 East 42 St., New York 17, N. 
Beatrice Roulston—Mu. 2- 7595" 
Opportunities in Schools, Hospitals, 
Community Organizations and Social 
Welfare Agencies. 











GERTRUDE R. STEIN,INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York, PL. 7-8590. A_ professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, 
group work, institutional, casework, 
and medical social work positions. 


Head « 





FORMER EXECUTIVE 


Y 





DIRECTOR-SUPERINTENDENT, M 


Classified Cues 








CO-ED BERKSHIRE CAMP (non-sectarian) needs 
specialists as Group Leaders; also in Arts & 
Crafts, Dramatics, Music, Kindergartning. Ma 
turity, experience in specialty with children 
necessary: camp experience desirable Progres 
sive program, cultural phases included. Season 
8 weeks from July Ist. First letter must include 
full details, with information re point nearest 
New York City for personal interview. CAMP 
Box 3034 Westville Sta. New Haven, Conn 








SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibhographies 
etc. Over twenty years’ seperate serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex 
rended. AUTHORS RE SEAR( it BUREAU, 
137 Cottage St., Jersey City 6, J 





SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. Bovks on 

Social Work, Gerontology, and Mental Hy 
Greeley Square Book Store, Box 18 
New York 57 


giene 
tremont Station 





PROTECTIVE STERILIZATION Free lit 
erature aescribit the absence of undesired 
effects and the vrotection surgical sterilizatior 
gives to this generation of the insane and the 
feebleminded and their potential children 
Human Betterment League of North Carolina 
Box 3036, Winston Salem, North Carolina 














McKAY ASSOCIATES 


112 East 19 Street New York 3, N. Y. 
Consultants on Service to the Blind 
Consultation service on a4 fee basis for 
Councils of Social Agencies, Institutions for 
the Aged, and Family Service Agencies 
Advice on program planning, case consult 
ation service and community organization 

of service to the blind 








SEEMAN BROS. INC., Hudson 


and North Moore Streets, 


Groceries 
New Yor 





PROMOTIONS DIRECTOR 
2 tion. 





GROUP WORK 





Prscesscesesessesasassrces 


KNIGHTSHELME FARM 
Meredith, New Hampshire 
© Eat home cooked New England 

meals 
Sleep in large comfortable rooms 
Roam fifty acres of woods and 
fields 
Drink in the beauty of the White 
Mountains 
Browse in the pine panelled |i- 
brary 
Enjoy peace and quiet of rural 
New England 
Pay modest rates 


“4 fireplace and Whippoorwill with every room.’ 


Mrs. Howard Knight 
Knightshe!me 
Meredith, New Hampshire 


Pet Fe ew ees eevee we ee Be Be eee Bee ee eee 
Ca weeceeese cesesesesnseusseussssasast 


ADVERTISING 
is due the 8th of the month 
preceding publication 














If You Are Interested in Inves- 
tigating the Merits of the Veg- 
etarian Diet and the Principles, 
Economic and Ethical of the 
Vegetarian Way of Living 


READ 

1m . oe ° 

The American Vegetarian 
A Monthly which is edited in a vital, 
dynamic, up-to-the-minute manner fea 
turing articles by well-known authori- 
ties on 

Progressive Health 
Program For Peace On Earth 
Unique Personality Sketches 
Campaigns For Medical Liberty 
Human Interest Stories 
Meatless Recipes 
Striking Photographs 

Reports of World-Wide Activities 
and many other stimulating items that 
will keep you informed and entertained, 

If you don’t agree that this paper is 
worth $2.00 per year, 12 monthly issues 

after you receive two issues—advise 
us why and we will refund your full 
subscription price without question, 
Subscribe Today and Learn the 

Vegetarian Way to Health and 

Happiness. 
Only $2.00 for a full year 


Sample copy, 25¢ postpaid 


The American Vegetarian 
117 W. 48th St., New York City, Dept. § 


P.S.: “Send for free list of books on health, 
diet, ete.” 








(In answering advertisements please mention Tur Survey) 


JANUARY 1952 














BOSTON UNIVERSITY | | SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK | SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Case Work, Psychiatric Social Work, Medical Social 


Work, Group Work. Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Summer term for experienced social workers Medical Sociel Work 
begins May 26, 1952. 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Fall semester begins September 17, 1952. Family and Child Welfare 
For information and catalogue, apply to the Social Research 


School 
Catalog will be sent on request. 


9 - ate 
26+ Bay State Road Boston 15, Massachusetts 51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Ie Suuve Y 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 


lor use in social studies. classroom discussions, in-training 

















service classes and group meetings. 


CLASSROOM RATES 


4 months $l 


l’ree desk copy with 5 or more subscriptions. 


Minimum order on classroom basis 3 





Copies are mailed in bulk each month to teachers, training 


directors or Group Leaders for distribution. 








Start with January or February issues 


rHE SURVEY 


THE SURVEY 











The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Saint Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year professional graduate curriculum lead- 


ing to the degree 
Master of Social Work 


A basic first year of generic content leads to a 
second year of concentration in one of eight special 
fields: family case work, child welfare, medical 
social work, psychiatric social work, social group 
work, public welfare administration, social welfare 


organization, social work research, 


Applications are now being received and con- 
sidered for admission in the spring and fall of 
1952. Early inquiry is advised. For further infor- 


mation, write to The Dean. 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 
School Of Social Work 


Two-Year Graduate Curriculum 
Leading to the Master's Degree 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for 
Family and Child Welfare 
Psychiatric Social Work 


Applications for the Autumn Semester 1952 


now being accepted. 


School Of Social Work 


ADELPHI COLLEGE 


Garden City, Long Island, New York 











WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 


offers 


1. A two year graduate curriculum leading to the 
Masters degree in preparation for practice in case- 
work, group work and community organization. 


(Address inquiries for the Master's Program to Director of 
Admissions, University Admission Office, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio.) 





2. A Third Year Curriculum in casework, group work 
and community organization, preparing for ad- 
vanced practice, consultation, or supervision. 


3. A Curriculum leading to the degree of Doctor 
of Social Work, preparing for leadership in the 
professional field, including social work teaching 


and research. 


(Address inquiries for the advanced programs to THE 
DEAN, School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland 6, Ohio.} 








The Aniversity of Chicago 


School of Social Service Administration 


ACADEMIC YEAR 1952 


Winter Quarter begins January 2 


Spring Quarter begins March 26 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Giving complete program and requirements for 


admission will be sent on request. 











NEW AND IMPORTANT for "Survey" Readers 





Delinguents 
In the Making 


PATHS TO PREVENTION 


By SHELDON GLUECK, 
Roscoe Pound Professor of Law, Harvard 
University, and 
ELEANOR GLUECK, 
Research Associate, Law School of Harvard 
University 


Torr t Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck’s 1 


itings in the field of delinquency and crime 

has | r be bevond challenge this latest book ts 
jot merely a translating of its predecessor (UNRAVEI 
ING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY) into) simpler lan 
but uscful condensation of its contents, with 
mitted and some excellent mew material 

led ‘Meet Franky and Johnny’ is a 

» game in which the answer is revealed 

bing down to the deepest roots of detinquency 

is what the entire book doc with the 

polo in the Glu 
PROFESSOR AUSI 
i voy, University of California. Co 


ecks’ superlatively skilled hands 
IN: MacCORMICK, School of Crim 
ming Jan. 16th. $3.00 


The Progress 


of Cooperatives 


WITH AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


By C. MAURICE WIETING, 
Vice President and Director of Organization, 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 


bdlucators are coming increasingly te tlize the need for 


mclustom op thre public school program of a sound ous 
derstanding of COOPETALiVes Designed to help stimulate 
and in prove the te «hing about cooperatives, this teacl 


ers guide contams information about all types of « 


yperatives, including a review of them basic principles 
md practices, and an analysis of five widely used) cur 
riculum units by which mstruction on Cooperatives ts now 


ven im public schools S300 








a 
Human Factors 


In Management 


1951 REVISED EDITION 


EDITED BY SCHUYLER DEAN HOSLETT, 
Professor, School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration, Cornell University 


4 this book was hailed 


publications of our t 

that have developed betwee: 

worke? Bulletin, California 
ition This greatly enlarged 

| new book—now assembles tl I 
t findings of recent vears on the probl ms ot 


! 


lations in’ leadership, supervision, traimin 


idyjustment. libormmanagement relation 





8 
American 


Labor Unions 


WHAT THEY ARE 
AND HOW THEY WORK 


1952 REVISED EDITION 


BY FLORENCE PETERSON, 
Formerly Chief, Industrial Relations Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Since its original publication in 1945, this popular treat 
ment of the Ameri 

stant demand—from labor unions, imdustry, colleges and 
thre eneral publi This revised 
hanges that have taken place 


in labor movement has been mm con 


edition not only takes 
into account the mumerous ¢ 


on the labor front im) recent vears, but also includes 


two new Chapters on the international relations of Amer 


ican labor A veritable mine of information and 


most useful source of reference \ York He 


Tribune of the fist edition Co ) Jan. lot) $3.50 





At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd Street HARPER & BROTHERS New York 16, N.Y. 
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